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Dodd, Mead & Company’s Nev? 


The Successful Novel of the Day. 


In Kedar’s Tents 





A Novel of Spain and England 
BY 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ The Sowers,”’ 


‘With Edged Tools,” ‘‘The Gray Lady,” 
“From One Generation to Another,” 
etc., etc. 


Price $1.25. 
In Kedar’s Tents. 


Tgth 1,000 Now Ready. 
*+* PUNCH ”’ says: 


‘*A story by which Mr. Merriman more firm- 
ly establishas a brilliant reputation. The tale 
is full of adventure, and, happily, it is carried 
on by REAL men and women.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 


“One can only enjoyit. And. at the end: 
looking back, one finds that criticism has been 
stifled, not by mere sensational interest, but 
by sheer excellence. The book falls short in 
no particular of itsideal. Itis a story of in- 
tense excitement, yet the psvchology and the 
characterization are admirable. The narrative 
is faithful and convincing. the conversations are 
soon What more can we ask? The book is 








The New York SUN says: 
“The best romantic novel of the year. Mr. 
Merriman has written nothing better than 
this brilliant story of adventure.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. 


‘*The Success of the Day.” 
The ACADEMY says: 


“We have read few novels of recent years 
that interested us so much. Mr. Merriman 
shows great facility in presenting pic 
turesque incident and picturesque character.” 


The BROOKLYN EAGLE says: 


“It is sufficient to say that it is a very read- 
able novel of romance and adventure. The 
lover of a good tale will not go amiss in taking 
itup There is a quality of excellenge about it 
that lifts it way above the average novel.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

‘*Even in the age of good writing and bril- 
liant narration, IN KEDAR’'S TENTS is certain 
to make its mark. The picture of Spain given 
in this story is as vivid as that of Russia in 
THE SOWERS.” 


‘The CHAP BOOK says: 
“* Whoever begins it will finish it, and quick- 
ly. It never drags.” 
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| R. D. BLACKMORE, | im 


Dariel: A Romance of Surrey. ; 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of “Lorna Doon,” ete., ete. With fourteen full page Ulustrauons by Chris 

Hammond. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

A new long romance by the author of “ Lorna Doone” always attracts public attention. It te now three 
years since “ Perlycross * was published, and Mr. Blackmore has written nothing since except short sketches 
“ Dariel” is a very strong book ; indeed, in the optrion ef those most competent to judge, who have read the 
eotire manuscript, it will rank among his works probably next to “ Lorua Doone * 


| [AN MACLAREN, 
The Potter’s Wheel. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
This new book by the author of“ The Mind of the Master” and “ Bonnte Brier Buah"' is not a romance, but 
a series of deeply comforting papers up »n certatn of the more puzzling problems of life and character. The 
following are the titles of some of the chapters; Loss of Goods—Vexatious Chitdren—- Vanishing Illusions 
The Veiling of the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken Homes—The Worki's Sorrow. 


| JAMES SCHOULER. 
Constitutional Studies. 


By JAME3S  °HOULER, LL D., author of “A History of the United States,” ete. ete Svo. cloth, 61 50 

This book contains the suvstance of lectures delivered by the author at Johns Hopkins U olversity before 
the students in history duriag 15894-1894. A consecutive historical stady brings out many new and im 
ortant facts relative to American institutions and the development of our Kieas of popular government 
There is no dogmatic exposition, but an effort to ascertain chief facts In the development of the American 


Union, 
| JANE BARLOW. 
Irish Idylls. 


By JANE BARLOW. With many illustrations from photographs taken expressly for this edition by Cliften 
Johnson. evo, decorated cloth, $2.00 
This edit on is similar in style to the popular editions of Barrie's “Window ta Thrume” and Mactiaren’s 
“Days of Auld Lang Syne,” issued last year. Mr. Johnson has here done for Ireland what others have done 
for England, Scotland, France, and New Engtand—namely, given us a photographically exact idea of the 
people, especially the poor people, their habits, aod their ways of life. 


| W. CLARK RUSSELL. | 
Pictures from the Life of Nelson. 


By W. CLaRK Rvsseit. 1%mo, cloth, tllaetrated, $1.50 
Contents —Preface—Chapter L., Early Boyhood -Chapter IL.“ { Wilt Be a Hero'’—Chapter III , “Sweet 
hearts and Wives "Chapter {V., St Vincent—Chapter V., Teneriffe—Chapter VI.. The Nile—Chapter VIL. 
Sketches and Inctdents—Chapter VILL, The Raltiec—Chapter IX , “All in the Downs ”—Chapter X.. The Pursuit 
of the French—Chapter XL, Trafalgar—Chapter XII, “ Poor Jack"’—Supplementary Note. 


| CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 


Lumen. 


An astronomical romance. By (aMILLE FLAMMARION, author of “ Popular Astronomy,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 81,00. 
An authorized transiation for the United States. Of the French original of this work over fifty two 
thousand coptes have been sold. [t ts a unique book, but may be described as an astronomical romance 


| HM. A. GUERBER. 


Stories of Famous Operas. 


By Miss H. A. GUERBER author of “ Stories of the Wagner Operas,’ “ Legends of the Virgin,” etc.. etc. Illus. 
trated. 12moe. $1 50 
Miss Guerber’s book on the Wagner operas has met with a creat success Itis now in ite fifth edition, 
and the present book is intendea to supplement f¢ by dealing with the great operas other than German 


AMELIA E. BARR. 
The King's Highway. 


A Novel. By AMBLIA EB. BARR, author of “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “ Friend Olivia,” etc. 12mo, cloth 


Uniform with her other books. $1.25 
“The King’s Highway" fs a novei of Socialism. Its theme is the duty and responsibility which the 


wealthy owe to the community. 
| TAN MACLAREN. 
The Ian Maclaren Year Book. 


12mo ornamental cloth. $1 25 

At the request of many of bis readers for such a book. Dr Watson has supervised the selection of sult 
able passages from his various #ritings, which are now published in a dainty and attractive volume. 

It is a very attractive holiday book 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. | 
Untold Tales of the Past. 


By Beatrice HaRRADES, author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” “ Hilda Strafford,” etc. Illustrated. 


12mo cloth, $i wo 
An announcement of interest to admirers of Miss Harraden, and of juvenile literature in general,is to the 


effect that she bas completed a book of stories for children 


i 


Bookseliers senerally handle the above books, or, communicate with 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 5th Aaenue and 21st Street, New York 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter. } 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The Presidential Bogie................ 
Criminal Use of Corporate Fund 
Reciprocity With Canada ......... 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 


The Dedication of the Yerkes Observatory....... 391 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the charge of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made bp registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page. 


A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 Pp. mM. 





DISCOUNTS. 
TIME— 
‘ Insertions. .....+++0++++ ve . per cent. 
18 o sie: 7 1 2 “ 
26 : 15° 4 
39 o 20 ty 
a ” 25 - 





300 
750 
a 000 “ “ 
1 "500 “es a 
2'000 ” =i 
The NATION is sent free to those whe advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 





*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de |’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 








Educational. 


CALiForNiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M4 RLBUROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GrorGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin Ste 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
"5? a for Girls —35th year will begin September 

23,1 Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. Houst.ey, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads of &chool: Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean 
EDMUND Hi. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASssaCHUSETTS, Brookline, P.O Box 79. 
OME FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN 
Boston.—A Parisian lady, for many years a teach- 

er of French in Boston and offering the most unexcep- 
tionable references, and now living in her own newly- 
furnished home in the most attractive suburb of Bos 
ton, 30 minutes by electric car from City Hall, can re- 
ceive a few young ladies and young men as boarders 
who wish to visit Boston for special study. 


Massacuuserts, Concord. 
ONCORD SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individual instruction Elementary classes. 
Nou sectarian, James S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur vy. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Kuarr, S.B. (m. 3: Ee} 





New YorK City,,126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
Uptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Admission daily 
For particulars, address ‘Secretary. 





NEw York, Utica, 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


~The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1897. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 





Virani, Old Church, 
UPILS RECEIVED FOR REMAIN- 
der of term for $125. Board, washing, English 
Course and Music. No extras of any kin¢ 
os. P. DarRacoTt, M.D. 





FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET’S FRENCH AND 
English School for Girls. Household French, with 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or ‘Cher- 
bourg. : _ Address Miss AcLy, 50 Avenue de J éna. 


TS S ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circwaron 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila , Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR NOW OPEN. 
agg ogee in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artictic oasteuy and = oe 7, Principal 
Phin taie a yi Pail this) ) — wir 
ale (Drawing an ain 

liam Stone Geceratie ‘Des ha wi 
(Anatomy), and , (Perspective). Pupils 
iene f the — of the 
Museum. For “arouse giving detailed informa- 


tion, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 


to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 
R. M. HUSE. M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select Schoot for Girls. yw of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
ryt MBRIDGE, MASS. 














School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th St., Washington. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 414Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis 
878 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 730 Cooper Bdg.. Denver. 
25 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’n Bk.,Los Angeles 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St.. Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





School Agencies. 


OR COLLEGE POSITIONS 
Apply to ALBERT & Ctank, Puimaa Building, Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency Oldest and best snewn in the U.S 
Established 1855 SE. 14th St, LN. ¥. 





Teachers, etc. 


H.D.—SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE IN- 
structor (fifth year in charge), seeks for next 
September a responsible post in a Department of 
mance Languages She is proficient in French, Pro- 
vercal, Italian, and Spanish, Philology and Literature, 
bares studied in American and European Universities. 
dress ECOLE DES HaUTES Srv Das, care atten, 


F id AN IDEAL WINTER CLIMA TE, 
a home (and tuition also if desired) for three or four 
ge | ladies under the age of seventeen. The house 

near Kenilworth Inn, and convenient to Asheville 
and Biltmore. References exchanged. Address Box 
sel, Biltmore, Buncombe Co, North Carolina. 


[ TRGINIA, — Home life in the country 
can be found at a private residence in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. Air pure and delicious, Cli- 
mate moderate. Site high and healthy. Modern im- 
provements. House open all the year. 
Mrs, Wa. L. RANDOLPH, Charlottesville, Ve. 








WI. ARLE Ss W. s TONE, T. ator for fler- - 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,960 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate, 


CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in wiater. Best references. Illus- 
ae pamphlets sent on eopeicenton. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a welcome hint for Christmas buyers. It is 
“Once Upon a Time” and other child verses, and is 
just the book for the little folks. 


Camp and Trail, 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK, 
$1 50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at your bookstore: 
Modern Fairy Land, by Elcy Burnham $1.25; The True 
Story of Grant, by Elbridge S. Brooks, $1.50; Phron- 
sie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Overruled, by 


Pansy, $:.50. 
Send for Catalogue to 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl Street, Boston. 





The. Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home. 


A Memorial Volume of this Society, with a Sketch of 
MISS ANNA ELIOT TICKNOR, is just published. 
Price $1.00. postpaid; to former members of the 
Society, 50 cents. 
Allorders should be addressed to the ANNA TICK- 
NOR LIBRAR\, Trinity Court, Station B, Boston. 
L. B. Heywoop, Librarian, 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money on 

f Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

0) make col'ections and issue Commercial 

co dit and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
reqcit. parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOOKS—CHEAP. 


Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Subscription Edition, Published by Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 8 vels., half morocco. Fresh copy 
for $48.00. Also, a fine copy of Appletons’ Cyclopeeida 
of American Bio; ography: 6 vols., half morocco. $29.00 
(published at $42). Address ‘ ‘CASH,” care the Nation 
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ITERATURE—A Lecture.—‘‘On Read- 
ing, a Prime Factor in aG od Education.” Corre 
spondence asked. Prof. W. E. Crospy, 156 6th Av., N..- 
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Recent English Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


T, FISHER UNWIN, 


London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York. 





A FARRAGO OP FOLLY. 
Being some Vagaries and Verbosities of Two Vulga- 
rians. By GkorGe GaMBLY. Cloth... 3s, 6d. $1 00 


THE ROWANCE OF A KINQ’S LIFE. 
Trans'ated from the French Revised and enlarged 
by the suthor. By J.J. JusserRanp. Cloth, Illus- 


WA ccdtene cavtvsdeviventecccwvebsones 63. 0d. 1 50 
THE LITTLE PLAIN WOMAN AND OTHERS. 
By LILLIAN STREET. Cloth..........,..000. 8s. 6d. 1 00 
FRIVOLA. 

By Auaustvus Jessop, D.D. Cloth.......... 8s. 6d. 1 00 


SCHOOL IN FAIRY LAND. 
By E. H. Strain. Cloth, Illustrated..... 3s. 6d. 1 50 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FEN. 
By J. FT. BALAN.” CI. cc csccsccccccecctes 63. 0d. 1 50 
“A plain, honest English story.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES. 

From the Spectator. To which are added sundry anec- 
dotes of Horses, Donkeys, Cows, Apes, Bears, and 
other Animals, as weil as of Insects and Reptiles. 
I cca eatirnnintscokens tunenredencteces 5s. 0d. 1 25 


HIS FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL. 
for Boys and their Parents. By ALFRED WzgsTt 
DD vcuccescccnecceghsenubénie Geuabeucnse 58.0d. 1 25 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN. 
The Life Story of John Buckley. Edited by J. C. Buck- 
MASTER, With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 


A Book 
Clot 


A. J. MUMDELLA. COU. ccc. ccccsccces 63. 0d. 1 50 
CRAIKTREES: 

A Story of Yorkshire Rustic Life. By Watson DyxKs. 

MIM cig nak den stabouns tceuaelcascdisebeens 68. 0d. 1 50 


IVAN ALEXANDROVITCH. 
A Siberian Romance. By ANDREE Horg. Cloth.. 
3s. 6d. 1 00 
A POT OF HONEY. 
By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, Cloth................ 3s. 6d. 1 00 


THE BURDEN OP LIFE. 
A Volume of Essays by the Author of “Gentle Life.” 
JAMES HAIN FRISWELL. Cloth........... 8s. 6d. 1 00 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. 


By WILLIAM Wuits. Selected from the writings of 
William White, with a Prefatory Note by his Son, 
and an Introduction by Justin McCartay, MP. 
WVU, SUG, CHOU oa vvics cnca: osc: ccccs i6s 0d. 400 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON, 
Turkish Field-Marshal, Grand Gordon Medjidieh and 
Pasha, Chinese Titu (Field Marshdl), Yellow Jacket 
Order. By DEmETR Us C. BOULGER, author of “ His 
tory of China,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 
21s, Od. 5 26 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY PARKES, C.C.M.G., 
Australian Statesman. By CHARLES E. Lyyg. 8vo, 
cloth, with portrait.............cecc.0. 168. 0d. 4 00 


PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


A Record of the First Exploration of the Chief Gla- 
cier and the Ranges of the Southern Alps. By 
Francis P. Harper, B.A. With about 40 Illustra 


tions and Maps. 8vo, cloth........... 21s. 0d. 5 25 
SOUTH AFRICA AS IT Is. 
By F, RaGinaLp StatTHaM. Cloth.. ..... .... 108 6d. 


YOUNG IRELAND, 
A Fragment of Irish History. 1840-45. By Sir CHARLES 
Gavan DuFFY. 2 vols. in 1. Cloth. Illustrated. 





5s. 0d. 1 25 
S. MARK’S INDEBTEDNESS TO S. MATTHEW. 
Ey Fs ADAM, TBM cocks c cdedie<ccaces 8s. 6d. 1 00 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, | 
New York. 
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“In a country unsurpassed for magazines, ‘The Century’ stands unsurpassed." 
—Chicago Tribune 


THE CENTURY 


For the Coming Year. 


HE Boston Herald recently said: ‘‘So adequate a com. 
bination of ability and of interest, of timeliness and of 
rmanency, of criticism and description, of fiction and of 
istory, and finally of literature and of art, is not attained 
by any other magazine.” In the pages of Tuk CENTURY ap- 
pear the articles that people talk most about—those which 
attract the most attention in the world of letters. Its edito- 
rials make for good citizenship; as has been aptly said, “ Tue 
CENTURY stands for something.” 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the 
belief that not only will all of the cherished traditions of the 
past be preserved, but that the magazine will make a distinct 
advance, winning new friends and adding many new subscri- 
bers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell's novel of the 
American Revolution, ** Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” will 
make of special interest the announcement of 


oR. ae antl A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 
A Story of the French Revolution. 


Ir will begin in an early number. Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel of New York life, “Good 
Americans,” began in the November Century. The attractions for the new volume can- 
not be better judged than by the following list of the important features which appear in 
the November and December numbers. 


NOVEMBER | DECEMBER 





Beginning the Volume. Sold everywhere. | Christmas Issue Ready Dev 
First chapters of Four Engravings by T, Cole 
Mrs, Burton Harrison's novel after Gainsborough. 
‘«*GOOD AMERICANS.” Merry Christmas in the 
Andree’s Flight into Tenements. 


By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘* How the 
the Unknown. | other Half Lives.” Illustrated by Hambidge 


a. a of an Btw - a —arnsmgy 
| d e ous n . 
THE SULTAN OF TURKEY The work of Prine von Uhde. Illustrated. 
ON THE 


» | TENNYSON AND HIS 
ARMENIAN QUESTION. = | FRIENDS AT FRESHWATER. 
An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. pala = ‘ oa: Gh 
A.W. Terrell, ex-minister to Turkey, giving Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the 
the Sultan’s side of the Armenian troubles | COMpaicnship of the poet, published with 
which he desires Mr. Terrell to communicate | t2¢ Cemsent of the present Lord Tennyson. 


to the American people, | Superbly illustrated. 
Stores by ene geet 
vy e author of “Jin 3 ys. 
ab Peder R. Stockton, arent of exquisite paintings by 
and by the author 0 Japanese artists. 
“The Cat and the Cherub.” ae iil oe 
Poems by Bret Harte and = «4 Visit irom St. Nicholas.” 
James Whitcomb Riley. aceaniieniiiamad 
A Map in Color of Mrs. Harrison’s Novel 
Greater New York. | ‘Good Americans.” 
Contributions from Mark Twain An Essay by 
and Johan Burroughs. the late Gen. Francis A. Walker 
ee Poverty.” 
AN IMPERIAL DREAM. oe 
A woman's reminiscences of Mexico during Ss 
the French [atervention. James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem 
lA Z 
‘‘Mozart,”” by Edvard Grieg. “Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers, 
«+ GALLOPS.” begun in November. 
The first of a group of strikiogly original SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
stories about horses, by a new writer. +y Henry van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope 
Etc., ete., ete. and others. Etc., etc, ete. 


The Price of the Century is $4.00 a year. New Volume Begins in November. 


The Century Magazine for one year, $4.00 The two 

The $ Pan The ers — of One Hundred _— for $6.50 
‘ ortraits, re eee © « « of to any 
Offer. _ 377.50 address. 


The publishers of Tae Ceytcry, having had constant calis for proof copies of famous portraits 
that have appeared in its pages, have now gathered together the very best and most popular one 
hundred portraits, printing them on heavy paper, size 9';x13"4. and have issued them in portfolio 
form at a nominal price toCentcry readers. Next season this Gallery will be offered for sale to 
the public at $7.50, but this year it will positively be sold only in connection with new subscriptions 
or renewals to Tar Century at $6.50 for the two, $2.50 for 

the Gallery and $4.0 for the magazine All dealers supply THE CENTURY Co. 
the portfolio in connection with subscriptions, or remittance 2 

may be made directly to the publishers. Union Square, New York. 
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Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 188 

Illustrations, including 4 in color and 1 Copper- 
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GARDNER. 


A Handboeck cf Greek Sculpture. By Ernest 

ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., formerly Director of 

the British School of Archeology at Athens. 

Two Parts bound in 1 volume. 12mo. Cloth. 

Price, 2.50 net. 

This book was originally brought out in two 
separate parts, and these are now bound together 
in the present useful form. 
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The Founders of Geology. By Sir ArcHIBALD 
Gerk1£, Hon. D.C.L. Oxf., Hon. D.Sc. Camb., 
Dubl., Hon. LL.D. Edin., St. And., Director 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
A course of Lectures delivered at the Johns Hop- 
kins University to inaugurate the Lectureship 
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George Huntington Williams. 


HASSALL. 


A Handbook of European History from 476- 

1871. Chronologically arranged. By ARTHUR Has- 

sALL, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, gilt tup. 

Price, $2.25 net. 

This is a handbook for students and teachers, 
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minence the leading facts in the history of the 
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Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited by ALFRED 
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Practical idealism. By WitiiAm DeWitt Hype, 

President of Bowdoin College, Author of ‘* Out- 
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We have long been trying to get some 
Dingleyite to tell us exactly when the 
famous tariff for revenue is going to 
produce revenue, and we at first thought 
that the Tribune’s elaborate article on 
the subject on Thursday would give usa 
definite date; but it miserably fails us. 
November was to be a great revenue 
month, but all that is now claimed for 
it is that it will produce ‘“‘almost”’ enough 
to meet the month’s expenses. Not a 
deficit, you observe—that is a hateful 
word—but almost enough. Then we read 
on and find that there is “fair ground 
for hope” that “by the end of the year” 
the Dingley tariff (elegantly called by 
the, 7ribune “the revenue bill’) will “‘be- 
gin to return enough to meet current 
expenditures at the ordinary rate.’ This 
looks encouraging, but we are instantly 
reminded that “the disbursements in 
January” are “usually larger than in 
most months,” so there will be “no oc- 
casion for disappointment” if there is a 
deficit in January, too. There the mat- 
ter is left hanging, and we are as much 
in the dark as ever as to when the re- 
venue is to begin. Mr. McKinley told 
us on March 4 that we were to have suffi- 
cient revenue “without delay, hindrance, 
cr postponement.” The deficit for the fis- 
cal year to date is 44,000,960, and there 
will be no oceasion for disappointment, 
the J'ribune says, if it amounts to $50.,- 
(00,006 by the end of January. The big- 
ger the deficit, the more ‘cheerful’ the 
Republicans. With the finances in such 
a snarl it is certain that the country 
would not dare put incompetent De- 
mocrats in charge again. 








It has been hastily assumed that the 
transfer to the United States Treasury 
of $14,000,000 on account of the Pacific 
Railway sale will add just so much to 
the available assets. But this is to 
overlook the extraordinary American 
genius for finance. That money is a 
sacred fund, as it were, not to be ex- 
pended in any ordinary way, but to be 
devoted exclusively to some new form 
of extravagance. The Nicaragua Canal 
Association has already held a meeting 
and voted that this Pacific money be 
religiously set aside for itself. We 
are sure the pension agents will also 
want it, and so will the ship-armor men, 
and the sugar-bounty men, and th: 
bounty-on-exports men, to say nothing 
of the one-cent postage men, and the 
buying-of-Cuba men, and the other men 
amounting to the whole membership of 
Congress, each of whom would like to 
grab the whole sum for “public works” 


| 





in his own district. The fact is that the 
unexpected addition of $14,000,000 to the 
Treasury is evidently going to excite 
the maddest competition to see who 
shall have it. The net result will prob- 
ably be some log-rolling scheme by 
Which $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 will be 
taken from the Treasury on the strength 
of this extra $14,000,000 put into it. 


There is great enthusiasm in the pro- 
tection press just now over reciprocity 
especially Canadian reciprocity. If the 
farmers in northern New York had, in 
grateful acknowledgment of protection 


the Republican ticket a little more 
heartily on November 2, the case might 
have been different. One of the funda 
mental principles of the protectionist 
economy is, no Republican votes, no 
protection. This was explicitly assign- 
ed as the reason for giving up the sugar 
duties in 1890. Louisiana, by her steady 
Democratic majorities, had forfeited all 
right to protection; and if the farmers 
on the Canadian border aren't going to 
pay for protection by votes, why, it will 
be only right to expose them at once to 
the horrors of Canadian hay and barley. 
But this is to be remembered in all the 
negotiations, that if a reciprocity treaty 
is agreed upon, it will be due to a change 
of policy at Washington. The Canadians 
have been willing to make an agree- 
ment from the start. They had repre- 
sentatives in Washington before the 
Dingley bill was hatched, inquiring what 
could be done to facilitate trade. But 
they were rebuffed. It was because they 
could do nothing with the United States 
that they turned to England. So it was 
explicitly stated in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Thus if there is now any change 
of plan it must be on the part of our 
Government. Canada has always been 
ready to enter into a reasonable treaty. 
Whether one can be framed that the 
Senate would ratify is doubtful, but we 
surely have no objection to protection- 
ists undoing, in the name of reciprocity, 
what they have done, to their own mani- 
fest alarm, in the name of protection. 
The difficulty is to keep reciprocity as a 
commercial question from getting mixed 
up with reciprocity as a political ques- 
tion. 


Prof. Taussig, in his answers to the 
questions of the Currency Commission, 
advances the opinion that the silver cur- 
rency (certificates and dollars) will not 
prove an embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment if the legal-tender notes are re- 
tired, and hence that it will not be ne- 
cessary to provide for their redemption 
in gold Probably every competent au 
thority will concur in this opinion 
There is a certain field of circulation to 


| 
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be filled with currency of certain de- 
nominations, from one dollar up to tens 
and twenties. Congress can, if it 
chooses, assign this field to the existing 


| silver certificates and silver dollars with 


the assurance that they will be so con- 
stantly employed as to give no trouble 


| Even if they were made specifically re- 


deemable in gold, they could not, in such 
case, be collected for the purpose of re 
demption They would fill the same 
role as the uncovered circulation of the 
Bank of England, or the five-frane pleces 


| of France, or the thalers of Germany 


} Redemption would be merely nominal 


lias it is now, vet the silver currency 
against Canadian hay and barley, voted | 


would continue at par as it is now 


Prof. Taussig makes the further recom 


| mendation that the retirement of the 





greenbacks should be made peri passu 
With the issue of banknotes, or at the 
rate of four dollars of the former for five 
of the latter This is a suggestion of a 
political rather than an economical kind 
but is a wise one, and will, no doubt, be 
followed by Congress, if that body can 
be induced to provide for the retirement 


of the greenbacks on any terms 


The recent elections, and particularly 
those in Kentucky and Iowa, show that 


| the Bryan element has secured a hold 


upon the Democratic organization so 
firm that it need no longer fear the op- 
position of the Gold Democrats. In 
both Kentucky and Iowa the National 
Democrats put excellent tickets in the 
field, and conducted a vigorous canvass, 
but in each case the vote polled was 
small, and it is obvious that most of 
those who dissented from the Chicago 
platform last year are ready to fall back 
into the ranks. The principle of “re- 
gularity” has always had great weight 
with Democrats, and while some believ- 
ers in the gold standard excused their 
support of the regular candidates who 
were running on a silver platform this 
year on the ground that the contest was 
really on State issues, it is evident that 
many of these will do the same thing 
next year, when nobody can dispute that 
the issues are national. A few old De- 
mocrats voted the Republican ticket 
again this year as they did last year, but 
the whole drift of things since McKin- 
ley’s inauguration has been calculated 
to discourage such a tendency, and they 


' will be still less inclined to keep it up 


next year. 


Another thing which has been made 
plain, especially by the result in Iowa, 


| is the hopelessness of maintaining a se 


parate Populist organization. Many 
members of that party detested the fu- 
sion with the Bryan Democrats in the 
Presidential contest, and vowed that 
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they would never support such a coali- 
tion again. These ‘‘Middle-of-the-Road” 
men put up a ticket of their own in 
lowa, and expected that it would receive 
a good many votes, but the movement 
“netered out” until it had become ridi- 
culous even before election day. It is as 
obvious to old Populists as it is to old 
Democrats that no third organization is 
likely to amount to anything under pre- 
sent conditions, and this forces the for- 
mer, as well as the latter, to choose be- 
tween the Republicans and the Bryan- 
ites who have got control of the Demo- 
cratic organization. The only question 
left is as to the relative proportions of 
Populist principles which will be found 
in so-called Democratic platforms here- 
after, and the promise is that they will 
be large enough to reconcile even ‘“Mid- 
dle-of-the-Road” men. 


The sworn returns of expenditures 
which candidates for office in this State 
are required to make are always il- 
luminative, although our law is the most 
inadequate one of its kind in this coun- 
try. It requires sworn returns by can- 
didates, but not by campaign commit- 
tees, and in this respect is especially 
defective. Candidates can conceal the 
real use to which their money is put 
by turning it over in a lump sum to the 
committees, and it is not possible to 
trace it further, except by requiring the 
committees to account for its use, as is 
done in all adequate corrupt-practice 
laws. Still, the statements made by 
candidates are often of value, merely as 
revelations of the amounts which are 
spent in an election. Thus, Francis M. 
Scott’s return disclosed the fact that he 
had paid Tammany Hall nearly $9,000 
for his nomination to the Supreme Court 
bench. Comptroller Fitch’s return shows 
that he paid over $1,000 for various 
purposes, including “advertising.”” The 
latter item includes, without doubt, the 
eulogistic biographical sketch of Mr. 
Fitch, with his portrait in the centre, 
which appeared in the papers a few days 
before election. Many of the candidates 
are more frank about this item than 
Mr. Fitch is, and set it down openly as 
“newspaper sketches.” It is the old 
“reading notice” in a new form. 


But defective as our corrupt-practice 
law is, it is far from being strictly en- 
forced. In many localities it is treated 
as a joke, and its provisions are openly 
defied. Take, for example, the following 
return made by Frank Matty, a candi- 
date for Alderman in Syracuse: 


FOr DCWSPAPELS, «2.062. cvesecseccessacs . $10 00 
ga ee 5 00 
See UE CRIs 65 6s 0050 n5h bene desea 20 00 
Refreshments and cigars...............06 200 0) 

For renewing old a@quaintances and form- 
Oe SRR a rere ee ee 900 Ob 
$1,135 00 


Compare this impudent performance 
with the requirements of the law: 


“Every candidate who is voted for at any 
public election held within this State shall, 
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within ten days after such election, file an 
itemized statement showing in detail all the 
moneys contributed or expended by him, 
directly or indirectly, by himself or through 
ony other person, in aid of his election. 
Such statement shall give the names of 
the various persons who received such 
moneys, the specific nature of each item, 
and the purpose for which it was expended 
or contributed.’’ 

It is perfectly clear that Mr. Matty has 
not complied with the law. It is also 
clear from his statement that he made 
very doubtful use of his money, and as 
he was elected by a plurality of only 
200 votes, his defeated opponent ought 
to bring him into court at once and 
compel him to make his return conform 


to the law, or suffer the penalty. 





An amusing “coincidence” is pointed 
out by the Tribune in the virtually si- 
multaneous publication of the same edi- 
torial article in Platt’s Owego paper and 
his personal organ in this city. It was 
a statesmanlike comment on the result 
of our municipal election, placing all 
the blame of Tammany success upon 
the Citizens’ Union, and ‘“‘thanking God” 
that Seth I.ow had not been elected. 
Platt seems to have composed the arti- 
cle in advance of the election for use 
in his organ here, and to have been so 
pleased with it that he took a “proof” 
of it with him to Owego, Tioga County, 
when he went there to vote. There is 
nothing surprising in this coincidence. 
The only unusual aspect of it is that the 
article should appear in only two of the 
Platt organs at once. Heretofore, Platt’s 
custom has been to supply all his editors 
throughout the State with his views 
editorially expressed in circular form. 
These are usually quoted here in his 
personal organ as evidence of‘ the 
soundness of the rural Republican press. 
It is a droll business in every way, but 
in nothing more so than the solemnity 
with which the Platt editors go about it 


Little has been heard since the elec- 
tion about Congressman Grosvenor’s bill 
to repeal the civil-service law. A month 
ago we were told that the Grosvenor 
project was gaining friends every day, 
and that it would certainly be intro- 
duced and passed in the coming session. 
Some of its over-enthusiastic promoters 
thought that it would command enough 
votes to be passed over a veto if the 
President should separate himself from 
his party on this subject. In all this 
chatter no mention was made of the 
following clause of the Republican na- 
tional platform, to wit: 

“The civil-service law was placed on the 
statute-book by the Republican party, which 
has always sustained it, and we renew our 
repeated declarations that it shall be tho- 


roughly and honestly enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable.” 





Why do we hear no more of this hope- 
ful scheme? What has occurred to damp 
the enthusiasm of the repealing squad? 


Possibly the signs of a coming délicle 
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may have been discerned in the voting 
cn the 2d of November. It would not be 
a nice thing to repeal the civil-service 
law and thus enable the Democrats to 
turn out all the Republican clerks, let- 
ter-carriers, postal-route agents, and 
minor officials all over the country and 
fill the places with their own “heelers.”’ 
The fable of the dog that dropped a 
good piece of meat in the stream in 
order to grab what he took to be an- 
other piece from the mouth of another 
dog, has much pertinence in this case. 
Already we hear the Tammany heelers 
thanking Gov. Black for taking the 
“starch” ont of the civil-service law of 
this State. They expect to have a Gov- 
ernor of their own kind soon, and when 
that times comes, they will not be so 
much embarrassed in finding places for 
good Democrats as they were when they 
were last in power at Albany. It is of- 
ten said that there is no great loss with- 
out some small gain. Such would seem 
to be the case this fall. The Grosvenor 
repealing law, we venture to say, will 
not be passed this winter. 





Judge Jackson, of the United States 
District Court for West Virginia, has 
rendered a decision in which he stoutly 
maintains that the civil-service rule 
against removals for political reasons 
has all the force of statute law, and that 
no superior official can legally so re- 
move any subordinate in the classified 
service. The case which came before 
Judge Jackson was one in which a new 
(Republican) collector of internal reve- 
nue attempted to remove a gauger and a 
storekeeper (Democratic) in a distillery 
from their positions by transfers to less 
desirable places for no other reason than 
their politics. Some minor points were 
raised in defence-of the collector, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter, as 
whether such a transfer was technically 
a removal. The vital part of the decision 
is that in which the Judge maintains 
that the civil-service act is constitution- 
al, and that the executive rules proclaim- 
ed by a President under the provisions 
of that act have themselves the binding 
effect of the original law, being in fact 
only methods of carrying out that law. 
On the 27th of July last, Mr. McKinley 
issued an order which laid down the rule 
that “no removal shall be made from 
any position subject to competitive ex- 
amination, except for just cause, upon 
| written charges filed with the head of 
| department or other appointing officer, 
of which the accused shall have full no- 
tice and an opportunity to make de- 
| fence.” In the West Virginia cases the 
collector attempted to remove men “for 
the good of the public service,’ without 
specifying any “just cause” or giving 
them ‘‘an opportunity to make defence.” 
Judge Jackson holds that this action 
was as plainly illegal as it was obviously 
improper. His argument runs thus: In 
the first place, the rules promulgated 
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by the President and the Civil-Service 
Commission are clearly within their 
scope and power, under the civil-service 
act of Congress; and when they exercise 
the power to limit and restrict the power 
of removal as they deem best for the 
public interest, it is only the execution 
of a duty imposed upon them by Con- 
gress and which should be effectually 
performed and fully complied with. The 
very object and purpose of the rule of 
July 27 regarding removals was to fur- 
nish a full opportunity to everybody 
within the classified service to meet any 
charges made against him, and to pre- 
vent his removal without such charges. 
The assignment of the “good of the pub- 
lic service” as a reason was an attempt 
to evade the rule, and was “too general, 
vague, and indefinite to authorize the 
removal of an officer under existing 
law.” 





The respectable negroes of Texas have 
held a convention at Columbus, which 
took action that was most creditable to 
the race. The cause of the meeting was 
“the alarming frequency of the crimes 
of criminal outrage and murder by mob 
violence,” the leaders in the movement 
rightly holding that this state of things 
made obvious the necessity for action 
on their part. Resolutions were adopted 
deprecating the violation of any man’s 
home; deploring ‘‘the crimes which have 
brought a blot upon our people, irrespec- 
tive of race”; declaring themselves “at 
the service of any party whose family 
has been outraged, to do all in our pow- 
er to apprehend and bring to justice any 
person who has been so forgetful of the 
sanctity of female virtue as to violate 
it’; and asking their white fellow-citi- 
zens “not to condemn a whole race for 
the sins of a few among them, and that 
they accept our services in ferreting out 
and bringing such criminals to justice.” 
if the leaders among the blacks can hold 
their race up to the level of this spirit, 
they must greatly discourage the per- 
petration of the crime which has caused 
so many lynchings, and they should re- 
ceive the codperation of the whites in 
insisting upon legal trials, instead of 
mob violence, for those who still com- 
mit the offence. 





The Princeton Inn bade fair to arouse 
a fiercer discussion in the Presbyterian 
Church than ever the Princeton theolo- 
gy excited, but Prof. Shields cut all 
short by promptly withdrawing from 
the church. He maintained that the 
persecution to which he was being sub- 
jected for having signed an application 
for a liquor license for the Inn was an 
unjustifiable interference with his per- 
sonal rights, and in this position he was 
supported by so good an ecclesiastical 
lawyer as President Patton; but rather 
than precipitate a long wrangle and 
trial, he stepped out incontinently. Of 
course the Presbytery had to indulge in 
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some of the “current compliments of 
theological parting,” and if it did not 
ban and anathematize Prof. Shields, it 
took occasion to remind him, and other 
brethren beloved, that to sign an appli- 
eation for a liquor license was to be 
guilty of “reprehensible complicity” with 
evil. But much more so, according to 
other deliverances of the General As- 
sembly, is drinking or offering drink to 
others; and at least equally so is thea- 
tre-going. Yet Prof. Shields might point 
to honored officers of the church who do 
these things unrebuked. But the point 
was that an ecclesiastical fury had been 
stirred up on the subject of the Prince- 
ton Inn, and that a victim was neces- 
sary. Prof. Shields’s immolation of 
himself should serve—though the whis- 
key-drinking divines of earlier Presby- 
terian days would be puzzled to make 
out what the row was all about. 





We hope the deliverance of President 
Schurman of Cornell University on foot- 
ball, as reported in the papers, is not a 
fair specimen of the style of reasoning 
he teaches his students. Here it is: 

“Several persons playing football have re- 
cently been seriously hurt. A far larger 
number travelling for pleasure on railways 
have recently been killed. Yet freedom of 


travelling remains; why, then, an ordinance 
against football?” 


The reason is that people travelling on 
railroads do not court danger, but avoid 
it, and would not take a train in which 
an accident was likely to occur or in 
which they might be pummelled by the 
conductor; that when they are killed, 
therefore, they are killed by pure acci- 
dent, not by riding on the cowcatcher, 
or by trying to jump on the train when 
in motion; that railways are highroads 
which people must take if they travel at 
all, and not roads which people take 
only when travelling for pleasure; that 
railroad passengers are commonly adults 
of mature judgment, whose freedom of 
locomotion cannot be restrained, while 
the persons who are “seriously hurt 
playing football” are youths in statu 
pupillari, who can, and ought to be, and 
are, restrained from pastimes dangerous 
to health or morals. A pugilistic ring 
fight, or a “rough-and-tumble” Georgia 
fight, would not be permitted in any 
college in the country, however much 
amusement it would afford. Railroad 
passengers are not in college, and are 
not learning how to behave. The ana- 
logy, therefore, is not one that either in- 
spires respect or suggests pleasant 
thought. 





The order for “concentration” in Cuba, 
about the modification of which so much 
is heard just now, was, of course, a war 
measure pure and simple. It was intend- 
ed to cut off the supplies of the roving 
bands of insurgents. It was, moreover, 
essentially a measure of retaliation. The 
revolutionists began the concentrating— 
that is, they compelled farmers and 





planters and peasants to declare for the 
republic, and to furnish supplies, or 
else to go over bag and baggage to the 
Spanish lines, thanking their stars that 
they were not hanged on the spot, as 
there is reason to believe that too many 
of them were. Thereupon, Gen. Weyler 
said it was a poor rule that would not 
work both ways. If no non-combatants 
of Spanish sympathies were to be left 
in peace, none of Cuban sympathies 
should be. And there was also the pos- 
sibility of seriously crippling the revo- 
lutionists by laying waste and depopu- 
lating the farms and plantations whence 
they had been obtaining food and horses. 
So the order was issued to drive in all 
the people of the country districts, who 
were allowed to cultivate the soil only 
within the “zones’” marked out by the 
Spanish military authorities. That 
frightful suffering resulted is undoubt- 
ed. But it was a result,as we have said, of 
a war measure, and war measures have a 
way of producing suffering. To modify 
or repeal this measure now will! natural- 
ly give aid and comfort to the insur- 
gents. They will have an easier chance 
to get supplies, and they will also feel 
that Spain is relaxing the flerce energy 
of her efforts to overwhelm them. That 
Gen. Blanco has moved fn the matter as 
far as he has, shows how anxious the 
new Spanish Ministry is to please the 
United States and to placate the Cubans. 





Sir Robert Giffen expresses in the 
Vineteenth Century the general English 
feeling that the Government has been 
dancing on the edge of a bimetallic pre- 
cipice. He declares that the City was 
justly amazed to learn that British Mi- 
nisters had “listened gravely’ to the 
astonishing proposals made them, and 
had dealt with these proposals “in a di- 
latory fashion,’ when they should have 
been “summarily dismissed.” But, at 
any rate, argues Sir Robert, something 
has been gained, which is the convic- 
tion, now so earnest and widespread in 
England, that there “must be no play- 
ing with bimetallism in our communi- 
cations with foreign nations.” “We have 
had a sufficient lesson. Our courtesies 
are interpreted as business,” and any 
further dallying out of courtesy will 
surely bring Nemesis. Above all, no 
more futile international conferences. 
“How could sober Englishmen, with 
their belief that the monetary unit is a 
certain weight of the metal chosen for 
the standard, ever discuss money with 
those who believe that money is the cre- 
ation of law, and that some miracle 
takes place at the mint?” This is the 
thing, affirms Sir Robert, that makes bi- 
metallic conferences such “pure farce,” 
and the only way to stop them is for 
the Government flatly to say to all 
comers that it can neither confer, corre- 
spond, nor consider in reference to any 
proposal which implies a belief in the 
theory of bimetallism. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL BOGIE. 

Certain things have, in the course of 
events, been coming out more and more 
clearly since the disappearance from the 
political arena of the high moral issues 
raised by the anti-slavery agitation and 
by the war. The chief is the inordinate 
importance which the politicians are 
constantly endeavoring to ascribe to the 
Presidential election. That the Presidency 
is a great office, and that it ought, when 
Congress has lost so much character, to 
be filled by a man of courage and ability, 
there is no doubt. But the politicians 
by no means try to magnify the office, 
and generally nowadays pay scant re- 
spect to the actual incumbent. What 
they try to magnify is not the office, but 
the election to the office. They spare 
no pains to fill the popular mind with 
illusions as to the tremendous gravity 
for the country of the process of choos- 
ing, and of the prodigious risk we shall 
all run if the other man gets in. What 
the result would be if our own side does 
not succeed, they seldom set forth. As a 
rule, party discipline is so strict they do 
not need to set it forth. They leave it 
to the imagination. The result is that 
most of us have come to believe that one 
of the chief reasons for our existence is 
that we may elect Presidents; that gov- 
ernment and public offices were not 
created for man’s benefit, but that man 
was created simply that he might car- 
ry on government, and, at stated inter- 
vals, elect officers. If we show the least 
desire to consult the health and happi- 
ness of our families, the cleanliness and 
security of our streets, and the security 
of our homes and our property, in- 
stead of considering the best means 
of electing the President, we are actual- 
ly reproached with want of patriot- 
ism. 

This complete turning upside down of 
the early democratic idea of government 
and its objects is one of the oddest phe- 
nomena of the day. All who have read 
of the rise of democracy after our Revo- 
lution and that of France, or who re- 
member its great step forward about 
1830, must recall the fact that its earliest 
and most emphatic promise to humanity 
was that the government should be re- 
called to its original functions, promo- 
tion of the health and happiness and 
security of the masses; that for this pur- 
pose the huge and complicated machin- 
ery set up by monarchs should be abo- 
lished, and that “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” should be the 
one object of statesmen, and that every- 
thing relating to government should be 
simplified and cheapened. The para- 
phernalia of monarchy were to go—the 
standing armies, the sinecures, the enor- 
mous salaries, the pensions, the wars, 
the dynastic alliances, and all the false- 
hood and humbug of courts. The French 
revolutionary war-cry, “Guerre aux 
chateaux, paix aux chaumiéres,” rang 
through the world like a trumpet-blast 
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which announced the dawning of a new 


era. 

In one century we seem to have for- 
gotten all this. We have allowed the 
politicians to ‘‘set up’ at Washington 
a game of extraordinary cost, corrup- 
tion, and complications, as expensive 
as a monarchy, and consisting sim- 
ply in filling the place of chief magis- 
trate. We have allowed them so to stuff 
our imagination with this game that 
we feel as if we ought to surrender the 
very ends of government—peace, securi- 
ty, and health—in order to enable them 
to carry it on with vigor. In com- 
parison with the business of enabling 
Platt or Croker to elect their man, we 
have come to look on the very founda- 
tions of civilized society as trifles. We 
cannot police our cities, or elect our 
health boards, or our School Commis- 
sioners, or even buy our clothes, with- 
out considering what the effect will be 
on the next Presidential election. And 
yet the President has very little pow- 
er, of legislation none, and the little he 
has he is bound by one of the most 
solemn of human oaths to exercise for 
the comfort and safety of the masses— 
not to rush into unnecessary wars, not 
to give away places of trust and emolu- 
ment so as to satisfy greed or selfish- 
ness, not to promote reckless expendi- 
ture so as to increase the taxes—not, in 
short, to veil from the popular eye, for 
one moment, the great fact that the 
government was made for man and not 
man for government. 

The game at Washington, however, 
does not confine itself to the Presidential 
election. It embraces legislation. Peo- 
ple have long ceased to expect from that 
quarter any laws intended to promote 
the popular welfare. The business world 
trembles when Congress meets. Mer- 
chants and bankers do not know the 
day when they will be called on to back 
up some silly war by the sacrifice of 
their property, or submit to some sense- 
less exaction because somebody in Con- 
gress thought it a good vote-catching 
dodge. In fact, congressional action has 
for years been devoted to vote-catching. 
It is hardly possible to get a measure 
through the two houses which will bene- 
fit neither set of politicians, or will 
please the supporters of the other party. 
The experience of the human race, its 
science, its wisdom and learning, are of 
no more use in Washington than they 
would be at an Ojibway council. The 
Naval Observatory, the Census Bureau, 
the Coast Survey are all roped into the 
game. Mathematical probiems are de- 
cided in caucuses by majority, and the 
roar of a Kansas Populist counts for 
more than the words of the greatest 
jurist or philosopher, because his roar 
brings votes, while the words of the 
jurist or philosopher bring nothing but 
grace, wisdom, and understanding. 


What we need is a great revival that 
will bring back to the minds of the 








American people the objects for which 


this government was established, and 
for which all governments ought to ex- 
ist. It was established not for the elec- 
tion of officers, but ‘“‘to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- 
ty.” Nothing here about aggression, or 
annexation, or big navies to make peo- 
ple “stand round,” or extravagant mo- 
narchical pensions, or dirty cities, or 
corrupt bosses, or ‘“‘party fealty.” This 
declaration was the preaching of a new 
gospel to suffering humanity. Yet in 
one hundred years we have, in many of 
our States and most of our cities, sur- 
rendered our liberties td dictators so 
base that the framers would not have 
spoken to them; have elevated the Pre- 
sidency into an expensive and corrupt 
monarchy, and, before every quadrennial 
election, look round with bloodshot eyes 
for somebody to fight with, as part of 
the regular procedure. 








USE OF 
- FUNDS. 
In the recently published correspond- 
ence relating to the alleged payments 
to T. C. Platt for political purposes by 
a life-insurance company, Mr. Dawson, 
the witness in the case, made the state- 
ment that he failed to see the signifi- 
cance of the charge, if true. ‘Unless it 
can be shown,” he says in his letter, 
“that he [Platt] made a wrong use of 
the money, converted it to his owr use, 
or promised some improper favor in re- 
turn, the circumstance has no especial 
significance.”’ The idea which underlies 
this evidently is that for an insurance 
company, bank, or railroad to subscribe 
money to elect Tammany or Republican 
politicians to office is a perfectly legiti- 
mate corporation expenditure. Thirty 
years ago the expression of such an idea 
would, all over the United States, have 
excited widespread surprise. When the 
late Jay Gould, for instance, testified 
that he was a Republican in Republican 
counties, a Democrat in Democratic 
counties, and doubtful in doubtful coun- 
ties, but always “for the Erie Railroad,” 
it was thought to be an illustration of 
individual depravity. The thing has now 
become common, and any one curious 
in such matters can ascertain without 
difficulty the precise amounts currently 
reported to have been paid to each party 
in the late campaign in this city by one 
of the corporations chiefly interested. 
The legal significance of a charge that 
money has been so paid is certainly 
worth examination. The view that the 
law takes of corporate funds is that they 
are the private property of the stock- 
holders in the management of directors 
or trustees for a special purpose, which is 
stated in the charter—as, the insurance 
of lives, the transportation of goods 
and passengers, the discounting of pa- 
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per. It follows from this that those di- 
rectors or trustees have no power or 
right to use those private funds for 
utterly different purposes. To do any- 
thing of the sort even innocently is 
ultra vires, beyond the powers conferred 
in the charter. “No rule of law comes 
with more reasonable application” than 
that corporate powers are only those 
of the charter, says Kent; and to clinch 
the matter, the New York Revised 
Statutes (2 R. S., 9th ed., p. 978) provide 
that “no corporation shall possess or 
exercise any corporate powers not giv- 
en by law, or not necessary to the 
exercise of the powers so given.” No- 
thing is said by Kent, or Blackstone, or 
Morawetz, or in Green’s Brice on Ultra 
Vires, on the subject of the right of an 
insurance company to contribute to the 
expenses of a political organization, for 
these writers do not discuss cases too 
clear for argument. The business of in- 
suring lives has nothing to do with that 
carried on by Tammany Hall or Platt; 
the right to subscribe to campaign ex- 
penses is not given by law, nor is it 
necessary to the exercise of the function 
of issuing policies on lives given by law. 
Cases far less plain have been held by 
the courts to be clearly within the rule. 
Thus, when the Old Colony Railroad in 
Massachusetts made a subscription to 
guarantee the expenses of a ‘World’s 
Peace Jubilee,” the Supreme Court of 
that State held that no action could be 
maintained for the money, because, as 
luecidly explained by Gray, C. J., in an 
elaborate opinion, a world’s peace jubi- 
lee is an enterprise “wholly outside the 
objects for which a railroad corporation 
is established” (Davis vs. Oid Colony 
Railroad, 131 Mass., 258). 


It follows from this necessarily that 
acts obviously ultra vires are not the 
acts of the corporation at all. The 
money comes out of the corporation ex- 
chequer, but the act of the director or 
trustee in paying it out is the act of the 
person who does it. He takes money 
which is not his, and applies it to a 
purpose for which it was not intrusted 
to him. The owners of the money, the 
corporation or the stockholders, must 
have some remedy for this. and, in fact, 
there are a variety of remedies. Thus, if 
the act is not yet complete, but only 
threatened, the stockholders may get ar 





injunction (Barr vs. New York, L. E. 
and W. R. R. Co., 96 N. Y., 444), and if 
the officers of the corporations have 
such complete control that the corpora- 
tion itself cannot be set in motion to re- 
dress the wrong, a bill for a discovery 
of the facts and an accounting for the 
moneys diverted will be sustained 
(Brewer vs. Boston Theatre, 104 Mass., 
378). 

But it is not only the stockholders 
who have a right to complain. In all | 
civilized communities the diversion of | 
funds intrusted to the care of agents 
tO purposes other than those for which | 
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they were given, is regarded as a matter 
in which the public have an interest; 
hence it will be found that our place to 
look for the view taken by the law of 
acts not merely ultra vires, but involv- 
ing the misappropriation ot funds, is the 
Penal Code. As a general thing it will 
be found that a payment of corporate 
funés as a political assessment involves 
the commission of a crime or of a series 
of criminal offences. If the money were 
taken and handed over to the collector 
without its being accounted for at all, 
this would simply be “conversion” by a 
trustee, or, under section 541 of the 
Penal Code, larceny, punishable by a 
fine equal in amount to the money mis- 
appropriated with interest and 20 per 
cent. more, and imprisonment for a term 
equal to that applicable in the case of 
larceny, with five years added. 

But of course the money is usually ac- 
counted for; and as a “politics” account 
would be plainly illegal, false entries 
must be made in the books to cover it 
up. ‘Legal expenses” is the head usual- 
ly resorted to, though others may in 
special cases be better adapted to the 
end in view. When a reputable counsel 
is employed, he knows nothing about 
the matter; it is not his business to 
inquire. The false entry in the books 
is, however, also a crime. The Penal 
Code provides that any officer or em- 
ployee of a corporation who “faisifies” 
any corporation accounts is guilty of 
forgery in the third degree, and may be 
punished with imprisonment for five 
years (sections 514, 525). It seems prob- 
able that the act of taking the money 
and paying it out knowingly for pur- 
poses obviously beyond the charter 
powers is larceny. Section 528 declares 
that any corporation officer or employee 
who appropriates any corporation funds 


the true owner or person entitled to the 
benefit thereof,” “steals such property 
and is guilty of larceny.” If the amount 


at 


misappropriated is more than $5), it is 
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holders’ property is in just as much dan- 
ger at the hands of a politician who 
plays upon the fears of their trustees as 
a private fortune would be at the hands 
of any non-political knave who extorted 
money by threats of exposing family se 
crets; and no doubt the ruin of many a 
corporation has begun in campaign con- 
tributions, people who are ready to 
commit crimes to advance the interests 
of corporations being often ready to 
plunder them. Property exposed to such 
attacks is in the position of property 
at the mercy of a public enemy; the only 
limit to spoliation is his leniency 

In nine-tenths of all the payments by 
corporations for political purposes, fear 
is the operative motive, and the most 
effective way to put an end to them 
would be to put in the District Attor 
ney’s office a man who feels about poli 
tical blackmail and corruption as every 
one does about private abuses of trust 
and extortion. The appearance on the 
scene of such an officer would no doubt 


be followed by the flight from the State 


of several person rhere would be | 

tle ditlicuity in getting evidence against 
the head of an organization out of pow 
er. Fut this remedy is just now a good 
way off, and hence it is at present only 
through stockholder in corporations 
who may object that any redress is like 
lv to be ottained \ bill for a dis 
covery and an accounting, where facts 


like those testified to by Mr. Dawson 
really exist and are capable of proof, 
would put the guilty parties in an awk- 
ward dilemma. Proof in court of acts 
of directors not merely witra cires, but 
involving larceny. payment of black 
mail, and forgery, would do much to 
make the real character of such transac- 


tions generaily understood. It has just 


| been most vigorously proclaimed by the 


to the use of any person “other than | 


Supreme Court of the United States, on 
a full review of the authorities, that it 


is no answer to a demand for equitable 


| relief, when the case warrants it, that 


grand larceny in the first degree (sec- | 


tion 530), and punishable with impri- 
sonment for ten years. 


But the person who collects the as- 


sessment may get the money from an | 


unwilling corporation by threats or sug- 
gestions that some injury will be done 
if it is not paid. This by section 558 is 
the crime of blackmail, or extortion, 


| ° * . . 2 
| punishable with imprisonment for five 


years. On the other hand, the person 


who pays the assessment may expect 


through it to influence iaembers of the 
Legislature. If this is “directly or indi- 
rectly” the object of the payment, he is 
guilty of bribery, and is punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, and im- 
prisonment for not more than ten years, 
or both (section 66). 

It will be seen that the law does not 
recognize any difference between black- 


| mail obtained for one purpose and an- 


other, and, indeed, it cannot, Stock- 


} 





the acts complained of are also crimes 


(Jn re Debs, 158 U. S. 564). 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The project of a treaty of reciprocity 
with Canada has met with a very cordial 
response from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Boston. Probably the manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the 
East generally will regard it with favor, 
and inasmuch as the Bering Sea ques- 
tion is involved in it, we may expect 
that the sealing interest on the Pacific 
Coast may be counted on the same side. 
Apart from these special interests, it 
may be assumed that the large class 
who favored the arbitration treaty as a 
means of insuring peace between the two 
great English-speaking nations will fa- 
vor reciprocity with Canada as a lesser 


means of bringing about the same result. 


Nothing works more effectively for 


| peace than trade. Anything which pro» 
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duces closer commercial intercourse di- 
minishes the chances of war. Hence we 
may expect the anti-Jingo sentiment of 
the country to favor the proposed treaty 
except so far as personal and private 
interests are thought to be unfavorably 
affected by it. 


It is perhaps worth while to glance at 
the old treaty of reciprocity negotiated 
by Secretary Marcy on the part of the 
United States and Lord Elgin on the 
part of Great Britain. This instrument 
was ratified by the Senate and confirmed 
by both houses of Congress in 1854, and 
remained in force till 1866. It provided 
first for the enjoyment of the in-shore 
fisheries of Canada and the maritime 
provinces and islands by the fishermen 
of the United States and the use of the 
land (except private property) for cur- 
ing fish and drying nets; also for similar 
rights to Canadian fishermen on our 
coast north of the 36th parallel of lati- 
tude—shell-fish being excepted in both 
cases. Next it was mutually agreed that 
the products of the soil, the forests, 
mines, and fisheries, including lumber 
and manufactured tobacco, should be ad- 
mitted free of duty. The third proviso 
granted to American citizens the same 
right of navigation of the St. Lawrence 
River and canals as was enjoyed by 
British subjects, and to Canadians equi- 
valent rights on Lake Michigan. This 
did not grant the right to participate in 
the coastwise trade. The treaty was to 
continue ten years, and until twelve 
months after either party should give 
notice of its desire to terminate it. The 
ten years expired while the civil war 
was raging in the United States. During 
its progress the Confederate leaders had 
used Canada more or less as a base of 
operations against the Union, and thus 
created a feeling of irritation which led 
to the denunciation of the treaty by us 
as soon as the time came around. The 
commercial effects of the treaty were 
never made a cause of complaint in 
either country. Not a syllable of com- 
plaint was ever heard from the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States from 
first to last. 


The only objection that has been rais- 
ed to the new treaty up to the present 
time comes from the Department of 
Agriculture, from which we hear that 
the growers of barley do not want to 
have their ‘“‘protection” cut off or les- 
sened by the admission of Canadian 
barley. This, of course, raises the ques- 
tion whether the consumers of barley 
have any rights that Congress ought to 
respect.. The brewing interest is much 
larger, measured by dollars and cents 
and by the number of hands employed, 
than the barley-growing interest, and, as 
it is pretty well organized, it will prob- 
ably take care of itself in the controver- 
sy over the treaty. If it does not, it can 
blame nobody but itself. No doubt the 
lumber barons will be up in arms; per- 
haps the coal barons also, although they 








may have more to gain than to lose by 
the mutual abolition of duties on coal. 
Perhaps wool will be left ont of the 
arrangement, although the Canadian 
product is not much grown in the United 
States. All these details we shall hear 
from in due time. The main fact in the 
case is that the McKinley Administra- 
tion is in favor of a treaty looking to 
a relaxation of trade restrictions on our 
northern border. 

The Dingley tariff contains provisions 
for treaties of reciprocity limited to five 
years’ duration, but it does not follow 
that treaties cannot be negotiated out- 
side of those limitations. Congress has 
the same power now that it had before. 
The President and two-thirds of the 
Senate can make such treaties as they 
choose. If a treaty involves a change 
of customs duties or the appropriation 
of money, then precedent requires that 
the House shall join in passing an act 
to carry it into effect. At all events, 
such was the case in the Marcy-Elgin 
treaty and in the Hawaiian reciprocity 
treaty of 1875. So far as this goes, it is 
safe to say that any treaty which can 
command the support of two-thirds of 
the Senate can generally count upon a 
majority of the House also. There is 
no reason, therefore, to expect any 
serious opposition from the House if 
the project is acceptable to the Presi- 
dent and Senate. 

It is to be hoped upon all accounts 
that the plan may be successfully car- 
ried through. Not only will the sealing 
question and the Eastern fishery ques- 
tion be settled by it, but the market 
which we now enjoy in Canada for our 
own surplus products, and which is 
threatened by the new Canadian tariff, 
will be saved. Canada has learned the 
trick of maximum and minimum tariffs 
and she proposes to put it into execu- 
tion. The effect of it will be to give 
preferential rates of 25 per cent. to 
British, and perhaps German and Bel- 
gian, goods before the end of the pre- 
sent year. It is certainly worth our 
while to prevent this, and the terms of- 
fered by Canada in exchange are as low 
as we could decently ask. 








A TWO-SIDED STATESMAN. 


There is no episode in Tennyson’s 
Life more interesting than that which 
describes his intercourse with Gladstone. 
They first met in 1837, by Tennyson's 
calling on Gladstone, as a school friend 
of Arthur Hallam. From that time they 
saw as much of each other as Glad- 
stone’s busy political life would permit. 
They corresponded frequently. Glad- 
stone reviewed some of Tennyson's 
poems when they appeared, and offered 
him a baronetcy long before the peer- 
age came. They made a voyage to- 
gether in 1883 to Scotland and Norway, 
during which Tennyson’s biographer 
says, ‘Both men were as jovial to- 





gether as boys out for a holiday, but 
they took good care to keep off the 
quagmire of politics.” Only on two oc- 
casions, however, did Tennyson dissent 
from Gladstone about politics; one was 
when Gladstone extended the suffrage, 
and the other was when he brought in 
his Irish Home-Rule bill. But this never 
caused the slightest interruption in their 
friendship. During the latter period, 
Tennyson wrote to a friend, “I love 
Gladstone, but I hate his policy.” They 
agreed and sympathized about poetry 
and art and religion. There was no 
more brilliant talk in England than that 
which took place between them on all 
these subjects. In 1889 Tennyson wrote 
to him that “it will be a lasting plea- 
sure to you to know that the people 
of England are not ungrateful for all 
you have done for them in days that 
are no more.” After Gladstone’s first 
great defeat in 1874, he wrote to him, 
“Even if you rested now, your name 
would be read in one of the fairest 
pages of English history.” In fact, dur- 
ing the fifty-five years of their acquaint- 
ance, their friendship was intimate, 
tender, and unbroken; and with Tenny- 
son, who lived on the loftiest moral 
plane, friendship was a sacred thing, 
not to be shared with the unworthy. 

Durirs the past sixty years, too, no 
man lived in a fiercer light than Glad- 
stone, or was in more frequent inter- 
course with all that was best and most 
distinguished in English politics and so- 
ciety, and especially (owing both to his 
place as a distributor of ecclesiastical 
patronage and his own theological 
tastes) with churchmen. He made many 
bishops, and he had many livings to be- 
stow. Consequently all the biographies 
of distinguished men, from the publi- 
cation of his first book, reviewed by 
Macaulay, down to 1890, in both politi- 
cal and religious life, abound with re- 
ferences to him, and their letters with 
judgments on him. Wilberforce, New- 
man, Church, Jowett, Manning, Lowe, 
Arnold, Tait, Russell, Palmerston, Ma- 
gee, Ward, Peel, Darwin, Browning, in 
fact all the distinguished men of the 
“Victorian Age,” make some mention 
of him in their correspondence. Many 
find fault with his policy, or depreciate 
his literature, but none ever fails to 
speak of his character with respect, and 
most of them speak with tenderness 
and admiration. They mention faults 
and foibles sometimes, but only as 
“spots on the sun.” No other English 
public man has played a part so promi- 
nent in public life so long, and endured 
the criticism of three generations. Yet 
no record has ever “leaped to light” by 
which he could be shamed. 

Outside the charmed circle of London 
society, properly so called, he has been 
equally beloved and admired. No other 
English public man has ever wielded 
the same influence over the masses. One 
blast upon his bugle-horn has really 
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been worth 10,000 men ever since he 
wrote the terrible letter from Naples in 
1851 which smote the corrupt govern- 
ment of King Bomba like a thunderbolt, 
and really prepared the world for the 
Italian “risorgimento.” His legislative 
measures surpassed in importance and 
beneficence everything attempted by any 
of his predecessors, even Pitt. Peel in- 
troduced free trade, but Gladstone fram- 
ed the financial changes necessary to 
adapt the new system of taxation to the 
wants of the revenue. He restored the 
army to the nation by abolishing the 
sale of commissions (when the House of 
Lords blocked his bill) by the use of 
the royal warrant. He put an end to 
three hundred years of intolerance and 
injustice by disestablishing the Irish 
Church. It was his clarion voice which 
led to the uprising that secured their 
independence to Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Rumania, and delivered Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from the Moslem yoke, by 
preventing Disraeli‘ from completely 
linking England with the Turk in 1877. 
As long as his vigor lasted, there was 
nobody in England who could stay the 
torrent of popular enthusiasm which 
burst forth whenever he touched the 
rock. In the course of sixty years, he 
changed his opinions several times, 
about the Church, about the franchise, 
about the Crimean War, about Ireland, 
but it was not till the home-rule period 
that he was accused of want of sincerity, 
and of interested motives. In short, he 
has stood, and stands to-day, before the 
masses in England, as the greatest 
English statesman since Cromwell, as 
the most remarkable combination of 
constructive capacity with debating 
powers the House of Commons has ever 
had. 


We go over these things because we 
find, side by side with a fame of this 
sort, during the last ten years, in fact, 
ever since 1874, a completely different 
view of him among what are called the 
“upper classes” in England—that is, 
among persons connected with the army, 
among most of the rural clergy, among 
the whole sporting class, among persons 
who figure in fashionable society, as 
well as among those who are trying to 
figure in it, and among nearly all Eng- 
lish living or sojourning in toreign 
countries. Nothing more surprises an 
American who has got his ideas of Glad. 
stone from the newspapers and from 
literature, when he goes to a foreign 
watering-place, than to hear Gladstone 
always mentioned with derision, or con- 
tempt, or positive hatred, and to find 
this low opinion of him supported by 
attacks on his character, especially sto- 
ries of gross immorality. Apparent- 
ly refined women, often of middle age, 


of him, and wish they could hear of his 
being hanged or dead. They will tell 
you with minuteness, as a notorious 
fact, of his being in the pay of the 





Jesuits, of his having long been secretly 
a Roman Catholic in good standing, of 
his having given large orders for things 
for which he could not pay, of his hav- 
ing left his wife on his way home from 
a dinner party, for a disreputable pur- 
pose. One of the best illustrative sto- 
ries of this kind is of an old lady's hav- 
ing screamed with terror at a funeral, 
on hearing that Mr. Gladstone was com- 
ing, and having “hoped he would not 
make a disturbance.” In fact, no ruf- 
fianly demagogue of any age has ever 
been depicted in darker colors than Mr. 
Gladstone in what is called English 
“society.” It is very rarely that one 
can get from one of these vituperators 
a statement of what Gladstone has done 
to merit this obloquy. One lady, on be- 
ing pressed on this point, about 1889, 
exclaimed, after some hesitation, “Look 
at the state of affairs in Afghanis- 
tan,” 


The class which started this view is 
probably a small one, mainly aristo- 
cratic and sporting, and connected with 
the army, but it has its representatives 
in every country house. Its hostility to 
Gladstone began with the abolition of 
purchase in the army, which, owing to 
the way it was done, as well as to its 
disregard of “vested rights,’ excited in- 
tense animosity. This feeling was further 
increased by his settlement of the Ala- 
bama question by arbitration, and by 
his refusal to keep fighting the 
Boers after Majuba Hill, by his oppo- 
sition to Disraeli’s Afghan war, and by 
his failure to rescue Gordon. These 
things made him accursed at every 
mess-table, and made him an “unspeak- 
able one” to all the sisters, the cousins, 
and the aunts. After this came Irish 
home rule, in which he had, besides 
bearing the blame of an attempt to “dis- 
member the Empire,” to meet the 
dislike of the Celtic Irish which 
even the most enlightened English feel, 
and which the Irish Unionists helped to 
aggravate. Once it became the thing 
in “society” to hate Gladstone and 
abuse him, the work was done with a 
very large proportion of the well-to-do 
class. When one takes English society 
proper, and then takes, also, all who 
want to get into it, or be thought in 
it, we get the bulk of the people who 
give dinners and balls. The fierce hos- 
tility of the English travelling class 
whom one meets on the Continent in 
summer, and falls in with at such places 
as Pau and Florence in winter, is 
undoubtedly due, in a iarge number of 
cases at least, to the desire of people 
whose position at home is uncertain 
or unknown, to give the impression 
that they feel with the world of fashion, 


| and, therefore, are probably part of it. 
will grow white with rage in speaking | 


And then we must not forget the in- 
fluence of the Primrose League. For 
years in every “Habitation” the atroci- 
ties of Gladstone were the principal 
topic of conversation, and wishes for 





his untimely death the best mode of 
showing hostility to “atheism and an- 
archy.” 

The whole phenomenon would beoneof 
the most melancholy in English historyif 
it were not for Mr. Gladstone's splendid 
indifference to it all. We cannot recall 
anything approaching the proud and 
silent, not contempt, but disregard, with 
which he has treated it. He has over 
and over been insulted in large public 
assemblies; he has seen his name reviled 
in speeches and articles in terms which 
would hardly have been used about a 
criminal; he has heard himself ridiculed 
by men who, in a world of pure justice, 
would be employed in cleaning his boots, 
and yet we are not aware that he has 
ever taken the smallest notice of it. His 
silence has been almost majestic. No 
such illustration, we feel sure, is to be 
found in history of Wotton’s picture of 
the man 


“Who hath bis life from humors freed, 
Whose consclence ie bis strong retreat, 

Whose state can neither Gatterers feed 
Nor ruin make accusers great.” 


THE DEDICATION OF THE YERKES OB- 
SERVATORY. 


AMHERST, November §, 1897. 


The installation of a huge telescope af- 
fords fitting occasion for recalling the state 
of astronomy before such {nstruments had 
been invented, for the progress of this sci- 
ence, more than any other, has always been 
closely asgociated with the development and 
application of mechanical processes and 
shill. Earlier than the seventeenth cen- 
tury the size of the planets could not be 
measured, none of their satellites except 
our moon were known, the phases of Mer- 
eury and Venus were merely conjectured, 
and accurate positions of sun, moon, and 
planets among the stars, and of the stars 
among themselves, were impossible—all be- 
cause there were no telescopes. More than 
a half-century elapsed after the invention 
of the telescope before Picard combined it 
with a graduated circle in such a way that 
the measurement of angles was greatly im- 
proved. Then arose the necessity for ac- 
curate time; but, although Galileo had 
learned the principles governing the pendu- 
lum, astronomy had to wait for the me- 
chanical genius of Huygens before a satis- 
factory clock was invented, about 1657. 
Nearly all the large reflecting telescopes 
ever built were constructed by astronomers 
who possessed also great facility in prac- 
tical mechanics; and the rapid and signifi- 
cant advances in nearly all departments of 
astronomy during the last half-century 
would not have been possible except 
through the skill and patience of glass- 
makers, opticians, and instrument-builders, 
whose work has reached almost the limit of 
perfection. 

Before 1860, if we except the meagre evi- 
dence from meteoric masses of stone and 
iron, some of which had actually been seen 
to fall, it is proper to say that our ignorance 
of the physical constitution of other worlds 
than ours was simply complete. The prin- 
ciples of spectrum analysis as formulated 
by Kirchhoff led the way to a knowledge of 
the elements composing every heavenly 
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body, no matter what its distance, provided 
only it is giving out light intense enough 
to reach our eyes. But since Newton, no 
necessary step had been taken along this 
road until the way to this signal discovery 
was paved by the deftness of Wollaston, 
who showed that light could not be analyzed 
unless first passed through a very narrow 
slit; and of Fraunhofer, the eminent Ger- 
man optician, who first mapped dark lines 
in the spectrum of the sun. So, too, in our 
own day, the power of telescope and spec- 
troscope has been vastly extended by the 
optical skill and mechanical dexterity of the 
Clarks, Rowland, Hastings, and Brashear, 
all Americans. 

The development of astronomy in America 
exhibits three distinct and epochal stages, 
the first a purely practical one, an in- 
heritance from the mother country, embody- 
ing the application of astronomical methods 
to the settling of disputed boundaries. Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, run in 1763-67, is 
the most conspicuous instance. Ritten- 
house had observed the transit of Venus in 
1769, and Williams of Harvard the total 
eclipse of the sun in 1780, but no observa- 
tory was established for nearly a half-cen- 
tury to come. A second period opened dur- 
ing the first third of the present century 
with the building of a private observatory 
by Bond at Dorchester, and the inaugura- 
tion of astronomical research for its own 
sake by the youthful and gifted Mason at 
Yale in 1835. The material resources of 
many institutions were greatly enhanced 
during this period, because of two extra- 
ordinary astronomical events—one the great 
comet of 1848, probably the greatest comet 
of all past time, and the other the discovery 
of the planet Neptune. The American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac’ was 
founded, the National Observatory at Wash- 
ington was built, and many institutions of 
learning were similarly equipped. In the 
main they have been devoted to research in 
exact astronomy, involving the application 
of mathematics to that science; and here it 
is that most excellent work has been accom- 
plished—among a score of others, by Gil- 
liss and Yarnall as trained observers, by 
Hubbard and Walker as expert calculators, 
and Hill and Newcomb as theoretical astro- 
nomers of the first order. 

Nearly coincident with the civil war came 
the invention of a new instrument of re- 
search, the spectroscope, whose application 
to the problems of the universe and its con- 





stitution has changed the whole aspect of 
astronomical achievement, and opened a | 
third era, unparalleled in scientific history. | 
Especially prominent are the investigations 
of Young and Langley upon the sun, of | 
Hough and Lowell upon the planets, of | 
Brooks and Barnard upon comets, and of 
Draper and Pickering upon the stars. Vast | 
has been the amplification of astronomy | 
during the ensuing third of a century. Hu- 
man interest has been enlisted more and 
more, because of the certain discovery that | 
thousands upon thousands of the stars are | 
duplicates of our own sun, and that some | 
at least of our neighbor planets seem to be | 
passing through cosmic stages similar to 
those which the earth itself experiences. 


With all this widening of the astronomical | 
horizon is impressed upon the investigator | 
a consciousness that problems are arising 
faster than he can solve them. Great, then, | 
is his joy when a.snew observatory is | 
established, entering the astronomical fra- 


ternity equipped with splendid instruments. 
and manned with a corps of astronomers 
and physicists whose very names are gua- 
rantee of effective service. 

Greatest of all everts in this third era 
of American astronomy was the dedication 
last month of the Yerkes Observatory of 
the University of Chicago. Prof. Hale, its 
able director, arranged a programme with- 
out precedent, covering nearly an entire 
week, calling upon his fellow-astronomers 
for assistance in its execution. First there 
was a series of morning conferences on as- 
tronomical topics extending through four 
days, and all the better that they were felt 
to be less formal than association meetings. 
The most important discovery related was 
that of oxygen in the sun, its existence be- 
ing proved,beyond question by the research 
of Prof. Karl Runge of Hanover, who came 
to the dedication as an especial delegate of 
the German Government. France was rep- 
resented by M. Henri Deslandres of Paris. 
Foreign institutions in other countries sent 
gratulatory cablegrams. 

Prof. Hale did well to organize the con- 
ferences with an abundance of papers on 
purely physical topics; among them Hull of 
Colby talking on electric radiation, Crew of 
Evanston on the source of the characteristic 
spectrum of the metallic arc, and Hum- 
phreys of Charlottesville on wave-length as 
influenced by pressure. In astronomy, Com- 
stock of Madison reported on his investiga- 
tions of a possible lunar atmosphere; He- 
drick of Georgetown exhibited plates taken 
with the photo-chronograph for doing away 
with personality in transit observations; 
Wadsworth, astrophysicist of the new Ob- 
servatory, described a photographic meri- 
dian cirele, and Poor of Johns Hopkins a 
new form of mirror for the reflecting tele- 
scope. The conferences, admirably planned 
and capitally executed, formed perhaps the 
most enjoyable feature of dedication week; 
they were, indeed, a veritable “‘love feast’ 
of physics and astronomy. Afternoons were 
devoted to inspection of the splendid equip- 
ment of the great Observatory in every de- 
tail; and many novel demonstrations of ex- 
ceeding interest were displayed, among 
them Mr. Brashear’s optical surfaces and 
methods of testing them, and the grinding 
of a five-foot mirror actually in progress. 
Every one connected with the Observatory 
staff was assigned some part in the pro- 
gramme for edifying the scientific visitors; 
and unfavorable skies alone defeated eve- 
ning exhibitions of the performance of the 
forty-inch telescope upon a selected list of 
test objects, by Profs. Burnham and Bar- 


| nard. 


From twenty-six eligible sites under con- 
sideration by the University, Williams Bay, 
on the shore of Lake Geneva, in the State of 
Wisconsin, was finally selected; and a love- 
ly spot it is. Astronomically, too, all condi- 
tions appear most favorable for that region, 


| and the activities of the new institution can 


hardly suffer because carried on at a dis- 
tance of seventy-five miles from the huge 
city and the parent University. Special 
trains conveyed the Trustees, members of 
the congregation, and official guests of the 


| University from Chicago to Williams Bay, 


under the especial guidance of President 
Harper, whose gracious vigor made him the 
ideal master of ceremonies. Some eight 


hundred in all availed themselves of this 
unique occasion, and the deft handling of 
so large a convocation displayed an execu- 





tive capacity which few astronomers pos- 
sess. 

Under the great dome, nearly a hundred 
feet in diameter, all were gathered for the 
specific ceremony of dedication. Prof. Kee- 
ler of Allegheny delivered a comprehensive 
address on the ‘new astronomy’’—more 
technically astrophysics—and its relations 
to other physical sciences, especially empha- 
sizing the necessity for farther spectrosco- 
pic research upon sun and stars, which the 
new Observatory has ample equipment for 
prosecuting. Next came the culmination of 
the day’s doings, when Mr. Yerkes stepped 
forward to express his complete satisfaction 
with these tangible evidences of five years’ 
toil, and to hand over to the Board of Trus- 
tees the deeds of the entire property, prac- 
tically all of which had been acquired at 
his charges. No benefactor of learning ever 
received, cr could wish to receive, a warmer 
or more heartfelt and wholiy spontaneous 
tribute than did Mr. Yerkes at that crown- 
ing moment. A unique situation it was— 
hundreds of people gathered under the shel- 
tering arches of the vast dome, and beneath 
the piercing lens of the world’s greatest 
telescope, all gratulant to the man whose 
well-directed munificence had provided the 
growing University with unsurpassed facili- 
ties for advancing knowledge of other 
worlds than ours. By force of sheer con- 
trast one was minded of the famous event 
of 1840, when Sir William Herschel’s huge 
telescope, no longer serviceable, was dis- 
mantled with formal ceremonies conducted 
by all the Herschels, ‘‘within the tube itself 
assembled.’’* 

With impressive dignity President Harper 
then accepted this magnificent gift, on be- 
half of his faculty and the astronomic staff, 
outlining at the same time the history of its 
development, from the inception on October 
2, 1892, when the doors of the University had 
been opened but three days. The policy of 
the new department, too, was distinctly set 
forth, the Observatory being closed to the 
general public, in order that the precious 
moments of the able scientific corps may not 
be frittered in unappreciated explanations to 
the merely curious. With this the dedication 
of the Observatory might have been expected 
to conclude, had not the lavish provision of 
Prof. Hale and the kindly hospitality of Mr. 
Yerkes and Dr. Harper contrived otherwise. 
Yet another day was given to inspection of 
the buildings of the University in Chicago 
itself, in particular of the Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, where Prof. Michelson exhibited 
many novel effects in optics of his own de- 
vising; to a luncheon given by President and 
Mrs. Harper at their residence; to an able 
and entertaining address at the Kent Thea- 
tre by Prof. Newcomb, on the ‘Aspects of 
Modern Astronomy’’; and, last of all, to a 
banquet by Mr. Yerkes in honor of the scien- 
tific visitors. 

Prof. Newcomb’s address was of that gene- 
ral character to be understanded of all, and 
he made telling allusions to the members 
of the Yerkes Observatory staff and their 
distinguishing astronomical achievements. 
One brief citation must suffice here: 

“The most striking feature of the celebra- 
tion may be the large amount of effort which 
it shows to be devoted to the cultivation of 
a field quite outside the ordinary range of 
human interest. A little more than two cen- 


turies ago, Huygens prefaced an account of 
his discoveries on the planet Saturn with the 
We mustered fourteen,’’ wrote Sir John to Sir 
William Hamilton, ‘‘but it would easily have held 
fourteen more."’ 
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remark that many, even among the learn- 
ed, might think he had been devoting to 
things too distant to interest mankind an 
amount of study whieh would better have 
been devoted to subjects of more immediate 
concern. It must be admitted that this fear 
has not deterred succeeding astronomers 
from pursuing their studies. The enthusi- 
astic students whom we see around us are 
only a detachment from an army of investi- 
gators who, in many parts of the world, are 
seeking to explore the mysteries of creation. 
. . . Neither the measurement of the 
earth, the making of maps, nor the aid of 
the navigator is the main object which the 
astronomers of to-day have in view. If they 
do not quite share the sentiment of that 
eminent mathematician who is said to have 
thanked God that his science was one which 
could not be prostituted to any useful pur- 
pose, they still know well that to keep utili- 
tarian objects in view would only handicap 
them in their work. Consequently, they 
never ask in what way their science is going 
to benefit mankind. As the great captain of 
industry is moved by the love of wealth and 
the politician by the love of power, so the 
astronomer is moved by the love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of its application. He is proud to know that 
his science has been worth more to man- 
kind than it has cost.”’ 


Prof. Newcomb then sketched the history 
of astronomy in America in outline, and 
rounded out his admirable address with per- 
tinent suggestions which the administration 
of the Observatory can hardly fail to regard 
in securing that eminent success everywhere 
expected of it. 

The complimentary banquet tendered by 
Mr. Yerkes concluded the ceremonial of a 
week prognostic of inestimable scientific 
good. Prof. Pickerirg spoke to the toast on 
the work of observatories, Prof. Harkness 
responded for the Government, Prof. Com- 
stock for neighboring observatories, and 
Prof. Hale for the staff of the newly inau- 
gurated institution. To the memory of Alvan 
Clark, whose masterpiece, the great 40-inch 
object glass, was borne to its resting-place 
in the telescope tube only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, was drunk a toast proposed 
by President Harper, all standing in impres- 
sive silence. Mr. Yerkes announced again 
his expectation concerning the future of the 
Observatory and its work; depreeating per- 
sonal jealousies, evincing a welcome breadth 
of view highly acceptable to the astrono- 
mers, and justifying the belief that, in the 
midst of the vast and energetic community 
which has especial pride in this distinguish- 
ing possession, future needs of the Observa- 
tory are not to remain unsatisfied. 

DAVID P. TODD. 








GAGNIERE’S DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY. 
PARIS, November 4, 1897. 


After Saint-Simon, after Dangeau, it seems 
as if there were not much more to say 
about the life of the Duchess of Burgundy 
at Versailles. This young princess, who 
died in the prime of her youth, who had 
conquered the heart of Louis XIV. by her 
grace and amiability, has, however, always 
been a favorite subject for those who study 
French history. The modern historical me- 
thod has revived many subjects, by research 
and the publication of original documents; 
and the discovery of even a few letters of 
a famous historical character appears impor- 
tant. We are now in possession of many 
such documents on the family, the infancy, 
the youth of Marie Adélaide of Savoy, on her 


marriage, on her life in France, and finally 


on her death. 





1864 the inedited ‘Correspondence of the 
Duchess of Burgundy and of the Queen of 
Spain.’ M. Gagniére has recently completed 
the work of the Countess, who published 
chiefly the letters of the Queen of Spain 
and neglected those of her sister, the 
Duchess. His volume contains 122 letters— 
one hundred written by Marie Adélaide to 
her grandmother, Madame Royale (born 
Jeanne Baptiste de Nemours), thirteen writ- 
ten to her father, Victor Amadeus II., Duke 
of Savoy, one to her brother, the Prince of 
Piedmont, eight to her mother, Anne d'Or- 
léans; the only remaining letters of a vo- 
luminous correspondence which has for ever 
disappeared. M. Gagniére has further used 
the diplomatic correspondence of the Am- 
bassadors of Venice from 1696 to 1712, and 
has found in it details on the life of the 
Duchess of Burgundy at Versailles, given by 
men who were, above all, interested in tell- 
ing the truth. He also found in Venice a 
relation of the marriage of the Duchess at 
Paris and of the festivities which followed 
the marriage, and a relation of the malady 
and death of the Dauphin. 


Marie Jeanne Baptiste of Nemours was 
the daughter of Charles Amadeus of Savoy- 
Nemours, the chief of a branch of the 
House of Savoy which had long been es- 
tablished in France. She left Versailles to 
marry her cousin Charles Emanuel II. of 
Savoy. The union was not a happy one. 
The Prince neglected his wife, leading a 
very dissolute life; he died in 1675, leaving 
a son, Victor Amadeus, who may be con- 
sidered as the true founder of the dynasty 
of Savoy. Madame Royale was a woman of 
strong will, and when Victor Amadeus 
came of age, he found it difficult to assume 
his independence. Louis XIV. chose a wife 
for him, Anne Marie d'Orléans, a hand- 
some girl of fifteen years, daughter of 
Monsieur and of Henrietta of England 
(daughter of Charles I.), who had been 
brought up by the second wife of Monsieur, 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, famous for 
her correspondence, which has made us so 
well acquainted with Versailles and with 
the Court of Louis XIV. When Annie Marie 
d’Orléans left France, she kept up for many 
years an active correspondence with the 
Palatine, as her mother-in-law is generally 
called, but this correspondence has been un- 
fortunately destroyed or lost. 

Anne d'Orléans had two children, but, as 
they were not boys, Victor Amadeus aban- 
doned his wife and became entangled in a 
fatal liaison with Madame de Verrue. In 
1692, after a war between France and Pied- 
mont, one of the articles of peace stipulated 
a marriage between Marie Adélaide of Savoy 
and the Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of 
the Dauphin. The Countess de Verrue, who 
had really been no better than a spy while 
she was the recognized mistress of the 
Duke, had to leave Piedmont; she had 
borne two natural children to the Duke, but 
he became reconciled with his wife, who bore 
him in 1697, to his great joy, a son, Victor 
Amadeus Philip. Prince of Piedmont. In 
1701 Anne d'Orléans had another son, 
Charles Emanuel, the only one who lived 
and reigned. 

The young Princess of Savoy had a very 
difficult part to play at the court of Louis 
XIV. The King of France considered the 
Duke of Savoy as a sort of vassal, and wish- 
ed to assign him a pert in all the complica- 


| tions of European politics. The Duchess of 
The Countess Della Rocca published in ' 


Burgundy had to win the favor of the all- 


powerful Madame de Maintenon “The 
Duchess du Lude,” she writes to her grand- 
mother, “is come back to me, which fills me 
with joy, and it is quite true that Madame 
de Maintenon sees me as often as possible. 
I think I can assure you without flattering 
myself that these two ladies love me. 

I do all you order me as to Madame de Main- 
tenon. I have much friendship for her and 
trust in all her advice.”” People had 
expected to see in the young Princess 
a semi-savage Saroyard (the word Sa- 
voyard is still used among the French as 
the equivalent of a boor); they were agree- 
ably surprised to find her a clever, pretty, 
and amiable person. The Duchess very soon 
became mistress of the heart of the King 
and of Madame de Maintenon. ‘Those who 
love me as you do, my dear grandmam- 
ma, have often reason to rejoice at all the 
kindness of the King towards me, as he 
gives me marks of it every day.” 


Barcelona, besieged by Venddéme by land 
and by Admiral d'Estrées, capitulated on 
August 8, 1697, after a glorous defence by 
the Spaniards. “I have had great joy in the 
taking of Barcelona, my dear grandmamma, 
for IT am a good Frenchwoman [beune Fren- 
caise}], and I feel everything that can give 
pleasure to the King, to whom I am as at- 
tached as you can wish.” I have often mar- 
velled at the rapidity with which princesses 
married out of their country can change 
their patriotism. In reality Marie Adélaide 
merely meant to stand well with the King, 
and she always remained a Savoyard at 
heart. The winter season of 1698 was very 
brilliant at Fontainebleau and at Versailles; 
the young Princess was its queen. The 
King would have her in his rooms every 
night. “I have a good friend,”’ she wrote, 
“in Madame de Maintenon, and it will 
not be her fault if I am not perfectly 
happy.”" The Duke of Burgundy, who was 
shy and timid, conceived for her a passion 
which ended only with his life. Marie Adé- 
laide became a sort of idol in the Court; 
her time was so much occupied with amuse- 
ments that she had little left for her cor- 
respondence; her letters to her grandmother 
become more and more formal and brief as 
time goes on. 


In 1702 the Duke of Burgundy left for the 
army in Flanders. The King took great 
precautions to prevent the Prince from com- 
municating at Cambrai with his former pre- 
ceptor, Fénelon, who had fallen from grace, 
but the young Prince succeeded in seeing 
him for a moment, and embraced him with 
much emotion. Fénelon had intended to 
make of him a model King, and had dis- 
cussed with him great plans of reform. 
The correspondence of Marie Adélaide gives 
us no details on the campaign in which 
the Duke of Burgundy played a very subor- 
dinate part. In 1703 the rupture between 
France and Savoy became definitive, and till 
1713 the two countries remained bitterly 
hostile to each other. The part of the 
Duchess of Burgundy became very difficult; 
.in her letters to her family she speaks only 
(and in very laconic terms) of the French 
victories, never of the French defeats: she 
was tcc prudent to expose herself to the 
anger of Louis XiV. and of Madame de 
Maintenon. Speaking of the battle of Héch- 
stadt, gained September 20, 1703, by the 
Elector of Bavaria over the Imperialists, she 
says: “We have another reason to rejoice, 
my dear grandmother, in the battle which 
the Elector of Bavaria has gained over 
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Count Styrum. I do not doubt that you 
already have the details of it, and I will say 
no more.” This was not very compromising. 

On the 25th of June, 1704, she had her 
first son, the Duke of Brittany; the King 
and Madame de Maintenon were with her 
all the time. The child died in con- 
vulsions on the 12th of April; the Princess 
was overwhelmed with sorrow. She had 
soon other troubles; the siege of Turin, 
the flight of her family to Genoa, the dan- 
gers which her father incurred with Prince 
Eugéne in their struggle against her uncle, 
the Duke d’Orléans, kept her in a con- 
stant state of anxiety. ‘‘We all need great 
courage,”’ she says, “to bear such violent 
pains as we have suffered for some time.” 
Her father became very ill at Embrun 
during a march on Toulon, and was 
abandoned by his own generals. The 
Duchess had a second Duke of Brittany, on 
the 8th of January, 1706, as frail as the 
first, and destined not to live. 

The Duke of Burgundy was in Flanders 
with Vend6éme, who did all he could to de- 
stroy him in the King’s estimation, in the 
interest of the King’s bastards. He had to 
be the witness of great military misfortunes 
and to assume great responsibilities without 
having any real powers. Vendéme went so 
far as to accuse the King’s grandson of cow- 
ardice. The Duke of Burgundy bore every- 
thing with Christian fortitude. The un- 
fortunate Duchess had to take up his de- 
fence. She was herself accused by the 
friends of Vendéme of having spoken ill of 
various members of the royal family, and 
was obliged to beg Mme. de Maintenon to 
protect her against them. There are some 
curious letters on these delicate subjects in 
a very rare volume published in 1822 by Fir- 
min-Didot: ‘Lettres de Louis XIV. a Ma. 
dame de Maintenon imprimées pour MM. les 
Bibliophiles Francais.’ In one of the let- 
ters in this volume, written by the Duke of 
Burgundy from the camp of Lovendeghem 
August 27, 1703, to Mme. de Maintenon, he 
says: ‘It will be for you, Madame, when I 
see you, to enlighten me further, that I may 
take proper precautions lest the Duchess of 
Burgundy fall intoinfinitely dangerous snares. 
‘ Her mind is very deficient in what 
is called esprit de femme. She has a solid 
intellect, much good sense, an excellent and 
very noble heart; but you know her better 
than I do, and the portrait is useless.’’ You 
can read in these lines the great affection 
which the Duke entertained for his wife. 
The influence of Mme. de Maintenon is very 
perceptible in the letters which the Duchess 
writes in the years 1708, 1709; her style is 
better, the expression of her ideas becomes 
more elegant. Mme. de Maintenon was an 
admirable letter-writer, and she was the 
real teacher of the Savoyard Princess. The 
Duchess, in those troubled years, had but 
one desire, peace; she grieved to have 
France and her country at war. Her hus- 
band had not revealed himself a great ge- 
neral. Her health became very delicate; 
she had- another child in 1710, the Duke 
d’Anjou, who became later Louis XV. 


The Duchess died February 13, 1712, after 
a seven-days’ illness. The Duke could not 
be with her in her last moments; he had 
taken his wife’s illness and died himself on 
February 18. Their son, the Duke of Brit- 
tany, followed them a few days afterwards 
to Saint-Denis. The Duke d’Anjou escaped 
only because his governess, the Duchess 
de Ventadour, refused to have him cared for 
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by the doctors. People spoke of poison, and 
went so far as to accuse the Duke d'Orléans; 
it is well known now that the Dauphin, his 
wife, and their child were the victims of 
a virulent disease. The best proof of the 
innocence of the Duke d’Orléans is the 
care which he took as Regent of the young 
Louis XV. 








THE RAWLINSON MSS. IN THE BOD- 
LEIAN LIBRARY.—II. 


LONDON, October, 1897. 


Maso~, Capt. John: v. New Hampshire. 

Conveyance to him of New Hampshire; 7 Nov. 
1629 (copy), C.379 1. 22 Apr. 1635, ib. 20. 
Report of the attorney general upon his title; 
8 Nov. 1660 (copy), ib. 5». Notes on his settle- 
ment, ib, 12°. 

Massacuvsetrs, Province of. 

Names of the patentees in the charter of the M. 
Bay Company; 1628, C. 1.8.4. The Court of 
the colony refuse obedience to some of the 
King’s commands; 1666, A. 175. 75%. List of 
Acts relating to the province, approved by the 
King; 22 Oct. 1700. A. 272,106. 

MatHewes, Samuel, governor of Virginia. Signa- 
ture; 1656, A. 45. 174. 

MILLER, Benjamin, schoolmaster at Staten Island, 
New York. Petition to the bishop of London 
for assistance to return to New York; temp. 
Geo. 1, B. 376. 328. 

Mirron, Roger. Receipt for 201. granted on his 
going as chaplain to Virginia; 15 Nov. 1689, A. 
306. 69. 

Moytiany, ~~. Letter respecting the Indians in 
Louisiana; 3 March, 1699 (copy), A. 826. 141. 

NanFan, Capt. John, lieut..gov. of New York: vide 

Basse, Jerem. Champante, John, junior. New 
York. 

Instructions for him as lieut. gov. of New York: 
25 May, 1699, A. 272. 32. Letter to the Earl of 
Bellamunt; 5 June, 1699 (copy), ib. 44. Account 
by him of lord Cornbury’s proceedings against 
him and of his arresv; 1702-5, ib. 83. Letters to 
J. Champante; 1702, ‘b, 151, 155, 167. Forbidden 
to leave New York by lord Cornbury, ibd. 171 
Warrant for his arrest; 19 May, 1703, ib. 204 
Long letter to J. Champante, with an account 
of his arrest; 27 May, 1703, ib. 208. Memorial 
to lord Cornbury; 2 Aug. 1703, ib. 190. 
another; 8 June, 1704, ib. 233. Petition to Q. 
Anne by his agent Champante respecting lord 
cornbury’s proceedings against him, ib 300. 
Notice of an official report on his accounts; 
706, A. 289. 188, 204. Deceased before 1710, A. 
272, 243, 

NEWFOUNDLAND: v. Pontchartrain, —. 

Newfoundland; 1669, A. 183. 101. 





Chart of 


Order that the commanders of the convoys going - 


to Newfoundland do not interfere with the 
planters there; 21 May 1677 (copy), A. 214. 25°. 
Heads of enquiries to be made by the com. 
manders, 7b. 26. 

Journal of operations in fortifying St John’s har- 
bour; 1697, C. 873. 

Warrant for payments for the company of sol- 
diers serving there; 16 June, 1705, A. 289. 180. 
Instructions for the Duke of Shrewsbury for set- 
tling the bounds of the fishery with France; 
Dec. 1712, C. 392. 245. Report from the Com- 
missioners of Trade on certain propositions; 

Apr. 1712, ib 247. 

New Hampsaire, Provinceof; v. Allen, Samuel, 
Partridge, Will. Dudley, Colonel. Vaughan, 
Major. Newman, Henry. Will. 

Papers relating to the province; chiefly from 1701 
to 1726, C. 379. 

New Jersry, Province of: Report to the Lords Jus 
tices from the Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, against the establishment of a 
Port at Perth Amboy, in East New Jersey: 
27 Oct. 1697 (copy), A. 272. 10. Puints in justi- 
fication of the Earl of Bellam: nt’s proceedings, 
respecting the same question. A. 272. 298. 

Act respecting jurors: 1713, C. 933. 91. 
Sketch for the Government of a Colony [Quaere, 
that of New Jersey ?], A. 305, 2. 
NewMAN, Henry, Secretary to the Societies for 





Promotion of Christian Knowledge and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and Agent for the 
Province of New Hampshire. Misc. papers, C, 
743. 933 

Papers relating to the province of New Hamp- 
shire ; C. 379. 

Letters and memorials to the Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations, etc. ; 1721-4 (copie), C. 
879. 25>, 26>, 32, 39, 52, 54,55. Letters to Walpole; 
1724-5, ib. 58. Two petitions for a supply of 
arms and ammunition for N. Hampshire ; 1723, 
C. 128. 18-20. Reply in refusal from the Ord 
nance office (copy), ib. 37. Answers to queries 
respecting N. Hampshire, ib. 28. 

Orders of Soc. for Prom. Christ. Knowl.; 1720, C. 


844. 30. 
Letter to Sam. Mather ; 1718, C. 933. 126. —— to 
Dr. Pelling, ib. 127, —— to Dr. Mangey; 10 Mar. 


17 19.20, B. 876. 178. —— to R. Sherman ; 1724, 
C. 743. 58. Note to the Bp. of London, C. 933. 
148. 

New Yorks, Province of : 

Receipt from the governor, H. Sloughter, for 1201. 
granted for the Indians, and for a schoolmaster ; 
20 Dec. 1689, A, 306. 75. 

Proceedings in a case in the court of Admiralty ; 
1696, B. 383. 387. 

Papers relating to the province; 1697-1715, A. 272. 
Act for quieting disorders, ib. 3. Lease to Trinity 
Church, from Will. IIL. of the farm called the 
King’s Farm, for seven years; 19 Aug. 1697 
(copy), ib. 9. Victualling- roll of tue governor's 
and lieut-governor’s companies of foot; by col. 
Cortlandt; 1697-8, ib. 36 (see also 53). Confer- 
ences between the E. of Bellamont and some 
Maguase or Mohawk Indians respecting land al- 
leged to have been sold by them; May and July, 
1698. ib. 16, 18. Orderof the Earl thereupon, 7b. 
28, Order of the Council about Capt. Giles Shel- 
ley; 5 July, 1699, ib. 51. Account of the pay due 
to four companies of soldiers, ib. 79 Orders of 
the Council respecting payment of the forces; 13 
and 16 March, 1709, ib. 87, 112-4, 122. Three let- 
ters from the Council to J. Champante; March- 
May, 1700, ib. 120, 121, 124. Representation to 
Capt. Nanfan from half of the House of As- 
sembly against the admission of aliens; 22 Aug. 
1701 (copy), 1b. 126. Pleadings and judgment 
in the Admiralty of N. York respecting the 
forfeiture of the sloop Mary driven on shore 
at Montack, co. Suffolk, 1701, ib. 24. Papers 
relating to the condemnation in the Admiral- 
ty of the ship Elisabeth and Katharine as 
unregistered; 1701, ib. 128-133. Orders of the 
Council respecting appeals in the preceding case 
and another; Dec. 1701, 2b. 138, 139. Two letters 
from the Council to the Commissioners of Trade, 
respecting a conspiracy organized by col. Bay- 
ard; Jan. 170% (cies), ib. 142, 144. Queries con- 
cerning the legality of actions brought by — 
Prideaux, — Graves, col. Bayard and ald. Hutch- 
ins against the judges and others for false im- 
prisonment, ib 281. Unsigned copy of a letter 
respecting certain inhabitants who desire letters 
of denization; 26 Jan. 17044 ib. 163. Three 
members of the Council suspended by lord Corn- 
bury; June. 1702, ib. 163. Specification of goods 
that are proper to be sold at N. York, ib. 278. 
List of some papers concerning the payments to 
the soldiers there, ib. 282. Lists of tracts of land 
granted to several persons by col. Fletcher, ib. 
285. Articles exhibited by the freeholders and 
inhabitants against Thos. Weaver, the collector 
of the province, ib. 286. List of persons recom- 
mended for the Council by J. Champante, ib. 290. 
Report to Lord Godolphia upon an examination 
of the army-accounts of N. York, ib. 292. Ob- 
servations on the revenue act of N. York, by P. 
Parmyter, ib. 296. Copy of an engagement en- 
tered into by certain Germans settled at N. York 
for the purpose of preparing naval stores, ib. 
301. 

Proceedings before the Gov. and Council in the 
case of Depeyster v. Tirens and Cruger; 1701-2, 
C. 982. 

Memorial to Q. Anne signed by 12 merchants of 
N. York complaining that captains of ships of 
war trade to the West Indies with provisions; 
12 Feb. 1711, A. 272. 266. Letter to J. Cham- 
pante from the Gov. and Council appointing him 
agent for the province: 23 July, 1715, ib. 275. 

Nicuotson, Gen. Francis, governor of Virginia 
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and 8. Carolina: v. Scarburgh, Charles. Vir- 
ginia. 

Orders relating to some privateers; 1700, C. 
933. 8. 

Petition to him from some French refugees in 
Virginia ; (copy), C. 933. 172. 

Part of a letter [from him ?} to bp. Compton, 
C. 984. 308 Two letters to H. Newman; 1723, 


C 933. 152-3 
Nova Scotia. 


1714, C. 743. 1. 

Parmyter, Paroculus. Letter to the earl of Bella- 
mont; 25 Sept. 1699 ( opy), A. 272. 67. Observa- 
tions on the Revenue Act of the province of New 
York, ib, 296. 

Passenger, Capt. William. Captures a French 
pirate in Lyn-Haven bay, Virginia; May, 1700, 
A. 271. 45, 48. Order to him from the lieut.-gov. 
of Virginia, with his Deposition respecting the 
capture, A. 272. 89, 91. 

Pex, Bucks. Church and parish notes, B. 263. 
175, 277-81. 

Pexn, Family of, Penn, Bucks. Pedigree and arms, 
B. 79, 123, 4. Genealogical notice, B. 74. 175°. 
—— Family of, Codicote, Herts. Notes of pedi- 

: gree and arms, B 79. 125. 

Fe Pexsn, Margaret, widow of Sir W. Penn. Petition 
; to the King, A. 185. 357. Her case, ib. 445. 

Penn, Solomon. Receipts for his pension of 10s. 
per week; 1690-1, A. 306. 189, 198, 205, 216. 
Pesy, Admiral Sir William, knt.: v. Fearmes, H., 
Navy. Gunman, Christ. Pepys, S. 
Accounts of his share in the engagement with 
4 the Dutch off the Kentish Knock; 1652, A. 187. 
Letters to Thurloe; 1655, A. 27. 313. 30. 163. 

to Cromwell; 31 Aug. 1655, A. 29. 686. 
——— to gen. Fortescue; 25 Jan. 1655, A. 27. 
655. 

Account to the Council of his voyage to, and 
proceedings in, the W. Indies; 12 Sept. 1655, 

4 A. 30, 271-8. 

i: Letter to Pepys: 19 Feb. 1664, A. 174.50. 








Restoration of French settlers; 








eae th 
the Commissioners of the Navy; 30 Apr. 1665, 
ib. 74. 


a Signature; A. 27. 647. 174. 295, 297. 

4 Inscription on his monument in the church of 
St. Mary Redcliff, A. 180. 370. 

Prnn, William, the Quaker, son of the preceding. 

j A correspondent of Burnet; 1686, B. 983. 102. 

[His?] letter and queries to Dr. Bayley, on the 
case of Magd. College; 1687 (copies), C. 983. 
117. Answer to his letter to the fellows of 
Magd. Coll., Oxford; Oct. 3, 1687 (copy), B. 
398. 83. 

Signature; 1704; A 290. 64. 
Pryster, Colonel Abraham de, 
Champante, John, junior. 
Letter from him, G. Shelley, and Roger Brett, to 
J. Champante, respecting the contract for pay- 
ing the soldiers at N. York; 20 Feb, 170 5-6, A. 

PHILADELPHIA: v. Skinner, William. 

Petition from. the inhabitants to Geo. I. for 
money for the repair of their churches; Fr. 
(draft), C. 392. 309. 

Puiant, Matthias. Bond that he will go to New 

England, as chaplain; 12 Oct. 1721, B. 376. 270. 

PLowpen, Sir Edmund. Grant to him from 

Charles I of Plowden or Long Island, N. America, 

or province ot New Albion; his appointment as 

governor and Earl Palatine; opinions in favour 
of his claim to be thereby a peer of Ireland; 

1634-1648, A. 247. 

PonTCHARTRAIN, —— de, Secr. of State in France. 
Official letter from him to the Marg. de Vau- 
dreuil, gov. of New France, respecting the ces- 
sion of Newfoundland, etc. to the English: 6 
May, 1713, Fr. (copy), A. 28. 79. Similar let- 
ter to M. Phelippeaux, gov. of the French W. 
Indies, respecting the cession of St. Christo- 
pher’s; (copy), ib. 79°. 

Son caractére; 1699, A. 326. 186°. 

Pope.e, William, secr. to the Comm. of Trade, v. 
Lowndes, William. 

Seven official Notes to J. Champante, relative to 
the affairs of New York, ete.; 1700-174, A 
85, 118, 157, 176-8, 182-4; 197, 208. Official letter 
to the gov. of New.Hampshire; 13 Feb. 172% 
(copy), C. 379. 31°. 

Prince, John, M.A, Sydney Sussex coll. Cam. 

bridge. Bond that he will serve in America 


New York: v. 
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whien and where the bp. of London may think fit 
to send him; 15 Jan. 1716, B. 376. 101, 

Ricnarps, Thomas, Boston, Mass. Copr of his 
will; 1714, C. 128, 35. 

Ropertson, James. Bond to go as chaplain to 
Virginia: 1717 (seal of arms), C. 398. 92. 

Ropinson, John, (Bishop of London). Letter to 

the governor of Carolina; 2% July, 1719 
‘draft), B. 376. 173. —— about sending a cu- 
rateto Philadelphia; (draft), B. 376. 336. 

Applications for the King’s bounty for ministers 
in America, B. 376 334. C. 933. 14. Com- 
plaint of non payment of the usual bounty; 
1721, C. 988, 143. Petition (qu. fron him?) to 
the Crown respecting his commissaries in 
America, C. 983. 166. Established a seminary 
for pFobation of ministers to serve in America, 
B. 376. 101. 

Rosrinson, Jobn, a relation to bp. Robinson. High- 
ly recommended on leaving Virginia; 1713, B. 
376. 26. 

Rover, Colonel Wolfgang William, chief engineer 
in the prov. of New York. Order of the lords 
justices in England that he continue in New York 
until Christmas, 1699, A. 272. 30. Letter to the 
Earl of Nottingham ; 13 July, 1702 Fy., ib. 165 
—— to J. Champante; 9 Nov. 1702, Fy., ib, 172 
—— to J. Dudley, gov. of Massachusetts, respect- 
ing the building of a fort on Great Island in 
Piscataqua river; 11 Jan. 170%, (copy), ib. 192. 
Abstract of a report of a committee appointed to 
inspect a fort built by him, ib. 196. Answer to a 
memorial from the House of Representatives at 
Boston, respecting the forts built by him, i. 215. 
Petition toQ Anne for a warrant for his allow- 
ance, ib. 217. Memorial to Governor Dudley 
complaining of affronts and grievances; 7 June, 
1703, ib. 218. Statement made by him to the 
council of New Hampshire respecting the fort 
William and Mary; 9 Dec. 1703, ib. 223. Letter 
to the D. of Marlborough as master general of 


the ordnance, 6 March 1704, ib. 2244. —— to the 
same; 28 March 1705, ib, 229. —— to the com- 


missioners of trade; 28 March 1705, ib. 225. 
to gov. Dudley; 30 July, 1703, i. 230. Remon- 
strance addressed to the same, ib. 231. 

ScanBurGs, Charles. Letter to Fr. Nicholson gov. 
of Virginia; 3 May, 1700, A. 271. 48, 

Scavuy er, Col. P., Albany, New York. Letter from 
him and R. Livingstone to the earl of Bellamont; 
22 Sept. 1699 (copy), A. 272. 65. 

Scott, Colonel John. Covenant with major D. Go- 
therson respecting land in Long Island; 11 July, 
1662 (copy), A. 175. 128. Letter of attorney em- 
powering Gotherson to purchase land for Scott 
in Long Island; 1663, ib. 129. Instruments con- 
cerning land sold by Scott to Gotherson in Long 
Island; 1662-3, ib. 131-37. 

Saarpg, John, chaplain to the forces in the prov. 
of New York. Deposition sworn at Albany, 4 
Feb. 17134, by Anth. van Shaick concerning the 
sickness of Sharpe while on an expedition in 
Canada in 1711, A. 271. 3d. 

Mentioned, C. 983. 162 

Sucre, Samuel, governor of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts: v. Popple, William. 

Certificate signed and sealed by him; 17%, C 
128. 23. Copies of official letters from him; 
722-6, C. 379. 33, 30>, 40%. 

Skevinetor, Thomas. Appointed to go as purser 
to Virginia; 24 May, 1677, A. 214. 114. 

Sornett, Seth, governor of Carolina. Debt in- 
curred by him at Algiers for his ransom: c. 1681, 
Cy. 983. 139. 

Spoonger, —. Transcriber of a sketch for the gov- 
ernment of an American colony, A. 36. 2. 

Spotswoop, A., Virginia. Letters to dp. Robinson; 
1712 1721, B. 376. 26, 260. 

THorow@oop, Thomas. Petition to the Council of 
State for the place of treasurer of Virginia; 
1660, A. 67. 344. 

Vaveuas, Major William, agent for New Hamp- 
shire. Petition to Queen Anne against Sam. 
Allen and J. Usher, lieut gov. of N. Hampshire: 
1708, C.128. 8. Reasons in confirmation of his 
petition against J. Usher, id. 1. Memorial to 
the Commissioners of Trade in behalf of N. 
Hampshire; 175 (copy), i. 32. 

Letter to C. Phipps; 15 Nov. 1706 (copy), C 379 
1. 


Vinema: ¢ 


Digges, Edward. Howard, Henry 














Fred. , lord Maltravers. Robertson, James. Urm- 
sten, John. Yardley, Francis. 

Instru *tions for R. Denis, R. Bennet, T. Stagge, 
and W. Clabourne, appointed commissioners 
for reducing Virginia to the Parl.; 141, A 10 
6, 7. 

Suggestions for the encouragement of the tobac 
co trade in Virginia; 1634, A. 38, 708. 

Letter from the Assembly to Thurloe; 15 Oct. 
1636, A. 45. 174. 

Account of some proceedings of the Dutch op the 
coast; June, 1667, A. 195, 102, 

Answers by F. Morison to certain questions 
respecting the rebellion of N. Bacon, A. ISS. 
236. Particulars to be considered in the dis 
patch of Sir J. Berry to Virginia; 3 Oct. 1676, 
ib, 339. Instructions for Sir J. Berry on being 
sent against the rebels; 15-4) Nov. 1676 (copies), 
A. 214, 106, 107. -——for Capt. Ashby on being 
sent with land forces; & Nov. (copy), i. 108 
Declaration of N. Bacon and the people of 
Virginia against the governor, Sir W. Berkeley; 
1676, A. 180. 306. 183, B87. 

Orders for arming the militia against some 
pirates; 1700, C. 933. 8 Depositions, ete, re. 
specting a French pirate captured in Lyn 
haven Bay; 1700, A. 271, 3048. Letters respect 
ing the same ship, with proceedings in the 
Admiralty of Virginia for its condemnation 
(copies), A. 72. 89-06 

Account of the emigration to Virginia of French 
Protestant refugees in 1701; with proceedings 
thereupon in the Council, A. 1. $38 Petition 
from a colony of French refugees to the gover 
nor, F. Nicholson; (copy), C. 883, 17%. 

Memorial from the clergy to the bp. of London 
in behalf of gov. Nicholson against rev Blair; 
1708, C. 833. 40. 

Ecclesiastical affairs in the colony; 1721, B 
Ho. 

Note on the produce of Virginia, A. 271.47. Brief 
notes of advice for traders, B. 4. 146 

Urssrton, John. Bond that he will go as chaplain 
to Virginia; 25 June, 1722, RB. 876. IN8. 
Usner, John, lieut. gov. of New Hampshire: e. 
Partridge, Richard. Vaughan, Major Will 
Petition to the King; 1719, C. 128 2 
Usner, John. Nominated by Soc. Prop. Gosp. to 

be a missionary to St. George’s parish in 8 

Carolina; 1733, B. 376. 308, 

Weaver, Thomas, collector in the prov 


6 


of New 


York. Instructions for him as agent in Eng! 
for New York; c. 1608, A. 22. %. Letters to J 


Champante on affairs of N. York; June, 1701-2, 
A. 272. 149, 150. Articles of complaint against 
him, sd, 285. 

West, Bellingham. Log-books of three voyages to 
Virginia; 1698-1701, C. S72 

Werwane, John, capt. of H. M.S In- 
structions for him on going with a convoy to 
Newfoundland; 15 June, 1674 (copy), A. 214. 79 
Instructions respecting his bringing home the 
English forces from Flanders; 24 Dec. 1678 (copy), 
ib. 143°. Signature; 1678, A. 181, 368. 

Witson, William. Letter to gov. Nicholson of Vir- 
ginia; 1700, C. 933, 10. 

Wrxturop, John. Petition to Charles II for a re 
newal of the patent of the colony of Connecticut, 
A. 175. 108. 176. 18 

Wve. Rev. William, Charleston, 
tence of suspension by the op 
Nov. 1718 (drast), B. 376. 148 
Virginia; 1721, ib. 260, 

Yas, Elihu, pres. of the council of E. India Comp. 
at Fort St. George. Abstract of charges ex- 
hibited against him; 1600-1, A. 302. 157. 

Yaro.iry, Francis, Linne-Haven, Virginia. Letter 
to John Farrar; 8 May, 1634 (copy), A. 14. &4. 

Youre, Capt. John. Letter to Col. John Scott; 
Boston, N. E., 12 June, 1668, A. 175. 116. 


Newcastle 


Carolina. Sen- 
of London; 10 
Notice of him in 


Correspondence. 


THE RUSSIAN CENSORSHIP. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Referring to Mr. G. Dock’s letter 
(Nation, No. 1686, p. 318), I am able to 
give very positive evidence. A high official 
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of the Russian Censorship told me some 
time ago that M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘L’Em- 
pire des Tsars’ was indeed prohibited in 
Russia; the entire works of Renan and of 
Zola share the same fate. But, he added, 
no respectable person or student who ap- 
peals to our office for permission to pur- 
chase such works meets with refusal. The 
case is, in fact, quite analogous to that of 
the works prohibited by the Catholic Church: 
any Roman Catholic who, pursuing se- 
rious aims, wishes to read Renan’s ‘Vie 
de Jésus,’ is sure to get the necessary au- 
thorization from his spiritual guides. It is 
a fact of daily experience.—Truly yours, 
SALOMON REINACH. 


CHATEAU DE St. GERMAIN-EN- LAYE, 
October 30, 1897. 


Notes. 


Dr. Isidore Singer purposes editing in 
twelve quarto volumes, with the ‘‘collabora- 
tion of more than two hundred of the most 
illustrious Jewish and Christian scholars," 
an ‘Encyclopedia of the History and Men- 
tal Evolution of the Jewish Race.’ There 
will be about 2,000 illustrations. Dr. Singer 
may be addressed at No. 7-11 New Chambers 
Street, New York. 

One of the early abolitionists (as a Cove- 
nanter, an abolitionist ex officio), the Rev. 
N. R. Johnston, is about to publish his re- 
miniscences, under the title ‘Looking Back 
from the Sunset Land; or, People Worth 
Knowing.’ It will make a volume of se- 
veral hundred pages, with illustrations. 
Mr. Johnston’s address is No. 1024 East 
Thirtieth Street, Oakland, California. 

The New Amsterdam Book Co. announces 
‘The New Fiction, and Other Essays on Li- 
terary Subjects,’ by H. D. Traill. 

Thomas Whittaker will add to his ‘‘Theo- 
logical Educator’ series ‘The Ritschlian 
Theology and the Evangelical Faith,’ by 
Prof. James Orr. 

New Mexico has several sorts of land- 
scapes and many sorts of people. ‘For the 
Love of Tonita, and Other Tales of the 
Mesas,’ by Charles Fleming Embree (Chi- 
cago: H. S. Stone & Co.), well enough de- 
picts one landscape-type—the one which 
soonest impresses the visitor by rail; but 
his stories are hardly racy of the soil. 
His local characters are other people moving 
among the mesas. New Mexican Mexicans, 
cowboys, “holdups,’” French exiles, and 
“‘tenderfeet’’ do not in life all talk off the 
same cylinder; and the author’s medium for 
their speech is not New Mexican of any 
complexion. The Mexican girl, in whose 
little world such class distinctions are abso- 
lutely unknown, does not break her heart 
over a “taint” of Indian blood. Such cow- 
boys and stage-robbers as are Mr. Embree’s 
would be, amid New Mexico, strangers in a 
strange land. His characters are not unin- 
teresting, but they would do just as well 
anywhere else—and, in many lands, better. 

While it is well known to all students of 
modern mathematics that the ancient prob- 
lems of squaring the circle, duplicating the 
cube, and trisecting any angle admit of no 
solution by elementary geometry, the great 
mass of teachers either are unaware of this 
fact, or are unfamiliar with the nature of 
the proof. It was on this account that Prof. 
Klein of Géttingen gave a series of lec- 
tures upon the subject, in 1894, which ap- 








peared the following year under the title 
‘Vortrage itiber ausgewéhlite Fragen der 
Elementargeometrie.’ So immediate was the 
recognition of the value of this little work 
that it appeared in French last year, and 
soon after in Italian. It is gratifying to 
learn that its appearance in English is the 
result of its appreciation in America. The 
translation (‘Famous Problems in Elemen- 
tary Geometry’), by Profs. Beman and 
Smith (Boston: Ginn & Co.), is felicitous, 
and in general appearance the book is de- 
cidedly superior to the German. French, 
and Italian editions. Certainly no teacher of 
geometry can afford to be without this 
treatise, which has attracted such universal 
attention since the publication of the Ger- 
man edition. 


The Selder Society sends out vol. ii. of 
‘Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty,’ 
edited by Mr. Marsden, and dealing with the 
years 1547-1602, a period highly important 
both to the jurisdiction of the court and to 
many doctrines of English law. The mate- 
rials here contained for the history of the 
law of insurance, bottomry, prize, contra- 
band, neutral rights, salvage, wreck, con- 
flict of laws, carriers, and commercial law 
generally, are novel and interesting. The 
question of May vs. Burdett, in 1846, “Is a 
monkey a dangerous animal?’ was before 
the Admiralty Court in 1642 (Ixxxii.). The 
traditional phrase “act of God’’ appears in 
these records as ‘‘so pleased God” or ‘‘the 
hand of God” (Ixxxi.). In the fourteenth 
century the common-law courts had no ju- 
risdiction te redress a tort committed abroad 
or a breach of a charter party made abroad 
(xliii.). The history of the harsh old doc- 
trine that wrecked goods were divested 
from their owner is here traced (xxxix.). 
There was a time when the right to contract 
with a salvor for his reward was disputed 
by officials greedy of fees (xxxvii.). The 
important part taken by Italians, Dutch, 
and other foreigners in teaching the methods 
and legal ideas of modern commerce to the 
then relatively unenlightened English is il- 
lustrated by the frequency of foreign names 
in the commercial litigation. The history of 
the rule of division of loss (a specialty of 
Mr. Marsden’s) is given on p. Ixxxiii. The 
giving to ships such names as Jesus, The 
Saviour, Holy Ghost, Angel Gabriel, Bless- 
ing of God, Virgin Mary suggests something 
of the different attitude towards religion 
which then prevailed. What with the side- 
lights upon the Armada, the Guelphs and 
the Ghibellines, Hawkins the sea-fighter, 
Drake, Walsingham, and others, the pages 
have an interest for every student of his- 
tory. 

The Hallowell Co. of Philadelphia has is- 
sued a compact volume of 270 pages pre- 
pared by Major H. C. Groome, Adjutant- 
General of the First Brigade of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, which has been offi- 
cially recommended for the guidance of the 
troops of that State. Without claim to ori- 
ginality, the author has so ably condensed 
the numerous existing works on military 
organization, discipline, topography, sketch- 
ing, the care of the health, firing, signal- 
ling, ete., etc., as to make his volume a 
veritable Baedeker to the duties of the citi- 
zen soldier, of value to militiamen in every 
State because of its comprehensiveness and 
reliability. 

The attention of those seeking a more in- 
timate acquaintance with seventeenth-cen- 
tury France should be called to a sumptuous 





volume in small folio by Emile Bourgeois 
of the Ecole Normale Supérieure: ‘Le Grand 
Siécle: Louis XIV. Les Arts; Les Idées’ 
(Paris: Hachette). The text is in the main 
taken from the second half of Voltaire’s 
‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ (beginning in chap. 
xxv., p. 283, Garnier’s edition), supplement- 
ed by extracts from Saint-Simon, Mme. de 
Sévigné, La Bruyére, and others. But the 
value of the book consists more especially 
in the exquisite illustrations, six to seven 
hundred in number, derived from many 
public and private sources. They represent 
men and women, buildings and gardens, 
interiors, specimens of furniture, articles of 
luxury and utility, costumes, scenes from 
life, etc., and furnish in their ensemble a 
genuine tableau of the age. 

We have to record the testimony of a dis- 
tinguished and experienced specialist for 
nervous diseases as unequivocally in favor 
of the higher education for women. Dr. Otto 
Dornbliith, in ‘Die Geistigen Fahigkeiten 
der Frau’ (Rostock: Werther), partly invali- 
dates the contrary opinions of certain uni- 
versity professors cited in ‘Die Akademische 
Frau,’ which we noticed a year ago. While 
contributing little that is new to the ques- 
tion—which, it seems, will not be allowed 
to rest till the battle is won in Germany as 
well as here—he disposes of several objec- 
tions with such calm assurance and impar- 
tiality that the very tone of the treatise, 
coming from such a source, seems to augur 
well for the future. 

Angelo Mosso’s ‘Fisiologia dell’ Uomo sulle 
Alpi’ (Milan: Treves) is an interesting series 
of studies made on Monte Rosa, showing the 
effects of high altitudes on the muscles, res- 
piration, the action of the heart, the circu- 
lation of the blood, the brain, the nervous 
system, respiration, digestion, and the bodily 
organs and functions generally. The work is 
well written and profusely illustrated. 

Paolo Luotto’s elaborate work, entitled ‘Il 
Vero Savonarola ed il Savonarolo di L. Pas- 
tor’ (Florence: Le Monnier), is a thorough 
exposure of the ignorance and prejudice 
shown by L. Pastor in his account of the 
character and career of the Florentine re- 
former in the third volume of his ‘Storia dei 
Papi dalla Fine del Medio Evo.’ The vindi- 
eation is admirable in spirit and most con- 
vincing in its allegations of fact. The author 
is evidently animated, not by the love of con- 
troversy, but by a sincere regard for histori- 
cal truth and a strong sense of justice. 

After a full year’s delay comes the second 
of the costly fascicules of the ‘Codice Diplo- 
matico Dantesco,’ prepared by Biagi and 
Passerini, under the auspices of the Italian 
Dante Society. The third, fourth, and fifth 
fascicules are in press. All four are taken 
up with the reproduction, both in print and 
by photograph, of the portions of the Flo- 
rentine records that concern Dante’s share 
in politics. It is interesting to notice that, 
of these ten documents, eight have come to 
light within the last twenty years, and two 
have been quite recently discovered by the 
editors—both in a volume of the records 
which previous investigators had searched, 
and one on the very page on which a pre- 
vious find had been made. 

We have received from the British Museum 
an excerpt from its General Catalogue em- 
bracing its Shaksperiana — ‘Catalogue of 
Printed Books: Shakespeare (William).’ It 
is a small folio of 232 columns on half as 
many pages, and the catchword throughout 
is Shakespeare, with referenees to the re- 
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spective authors and editors. This, apart 
from the entire Catalogue, would impede 
research more than it does if it were not 
for a table of contents for the classification, 
and an index to the several plays. Even so, 
it is not quite clear why, under Concord- 
ances and Dictionaries, the entry should be, 
‘See BARTLETT (J.), A New and Complete 
. Concordance,” ete., while the same author's 
‘Phrase-book’ is entered without the pre- 
liminary reference, a full column below, 
among works equally amenable to au- 
thor-entry. The appendix consists of Bio- 
graphy, Bibliography, Criticism, Bacon Con- 
troversy, Collier Controversy, Ireland For- 
geries, Pictorial Illustrations, Anniversary 
and Centenary Celebrations, Miscellaneous. 
We are not informed to what an extent this 
separate publication from the General Cata- 
logue has been or is proposed to be carried, 
but the utility of the scheme is obvious, and 
every library should desire to procure these 
brochures as an addition to its resources. 

Of like character with their Ian Maclaren 
Calendar is Dodd, Mead & Co.’s Shakspere 
Calendar for 1898, compiled by two ladies 
and well illustrated by a third. The general 
appearance is elegant. 

To his numerous calendars for the present 
season R. H. Russell, New York, adds in 
four sheets one containing as many car- 
toons by Frederic Remington—drawings 
from that Western and Southwestern field 
which he has so conspicuously made his 
own. These mounted Indians, in civilized 
and savage attire, seem to us among the 
best of the products of this artist’s prolific 
pencil. 

The first number of Literature, bearing in 
this country the imprint of the Harpers, 
does not offend by thundering in the index— 
unless the clatter of the hoofs of the steeds 
in Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘White Horses,’’ be 
taken for thunder. Apart from this poem, 
and Mr. Birrell’s not very striking paper on 
criticism, this initial number has no showy 
bid to make fer public favor. All the better 
and more promising for that, will be the 
verdict of the sensible, who will see in the 
book-notices an earnest of sober work and a 
fulfilment of the pledges made in behalf of 
the new weekly. One slight awkwardness 
in the taking over of the English sheets ap- 
pears on p. 26, where it is stated that the 
advertising pages number 32—-the real num- 
ber in the American edition being 9. 

In the American Historical Review for 
October a good theme, ‘“‘The Development 
of the Love of Romantic Scenery in Ameri- 
ca,” is rather inconclusively treated by 
Mary E. Woolley. Nevertheless, her dili- 
gent search in journals and books of travel 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in particular will probably deter other 
investigators from going over the same bar- 
ren field. Suggestive, rather than authori- 
tative, is the paper by George H. Haynes on 
“The Causes of Know-nothing Success in 
Massachusetts.”” As a panic movement, 
Know-nothingism must be set beside the 
silver craze, and even beside protectionism 
(with its more selfish admixture). In Massa- 
chusetts it broke up the old political order, 
to which the Whigs had given a respecta- 
bility almost aristocratic, at a moment when 
the Whig party was disappearing for want 
of something which is better than respecta- 
bility—courage and independent principle. 
On the main and already absorbing na- 
tional question of slavery, the Know-no- 





over the Whigs; and that ‘two-handed en- 
gine at the door’’ had only to smite once to 
put an end to both of them. The Review 
contains also a posthumous chapter on the 
Prussian campaign of 1758, by. the late Prof. 
Herbert L. Tuttle, and a decisive review of 
the legend of the invention of the cotton 
gin, prefatory to some interesting corre- 
spondence on the subject between Eli Whit- 
ney, his family, and associates. 

In the last two issues of the Boletin de la 
Sociedad Geogrdfica de Lima (vol. vi, tri- 
mestre 4, and vol. vii, trimestre 1), the publi- 
cation of the transactions of this vigorous 
young society is brought up to June, 1897. 
The President, Dr. Luis Carranza, reviews 
the work accomplished during the year 1896, 
which has been very important. Commit- 
tees appointed to study the effect of high 
altitudes upon the human organism have 
been investigating the respiration, chest 
measurements, condition of the blood, etc., 
of indigenes and others, and will report with- 
in the year. Sefior Balta has undertaken 
geological investigations in Carabaya, the 
centre of recent activity in gold-mining, 
with the result so far that he has discovered 
graptolites and other fossils indicative of 
Lower Silurian, and possibly Cambrian, age, 
pushing the geological history of Peru far- 
ther back than was previously known or 
expected. The institution of Geographical 
Centres, or branches of the main body in 
Lima, is a new feature, which is apparently 
yielding excellent results. Centres have 
been established in Piura, Tarma, Cuzco, 
and Arequipa (Dr. Bailey, Director of the 
Harvard Observatory at that point, being 
its chairman), and another is contemplated 
at Puno, which will naturally contribute 
observafions on the geography, climatology, 
and archzeology of Lake Titicaca. ‘The in- 
tellectual stimulus of these centres is said 
to be very great, and already a number of 
valuable papers have been thus called forth, 
which are reproduced in the Bulletins. 

The ethnological and linguistic section of 
the Society has been peculiarly active, 
among the papers in the two last numbers 
of the Boletin being “The Root Chi in Va- 
rious American Languages,"’ by Dr. Pablo 
Patrén; “Vocabulary of the Campas 
Tribes,”” by D. Eulogio Delgado; “Char- 
acters of the American Languages and 
of the Keshua in Particular,” by Dr. Leo- 
nardo Villar; and “The Sumu Indians of 
Nicaragua,” by Courtenay DeKalb. The 
continuation of Raimondi’s Itinerary should 
be noted, as also a valuable account from 
all points of view of the Province of Hua- 
nuco, by a well-informed writer who con- 
ceals his identity. It is regrettable that the 
Society has lost its Government subsidy of 
2,400 soles a year, which will considerably 
restrict its opportunities for usefulness, for 
a time at least. 

The public mind in Germany has been in- 
tensely excited by the unusual number of 
railroad accidents that have occurred dur- 


ing the past summer in different parts of | 
i of the forties 


the Empire. According to official statistics, 


there were in the month of July alone 226 | 
accidents, resulting in the d@ath of 60 and | 
the more or less severe injury of 154 per- | 
This would give an average of one 


sons. 


accident to 110 miles of track. This de- 


plorable state of things is due to an inop- | 


| portune spirit of economy, which leads the 


things had no advantage in these qualities | because they are cheaper. 


administration to employ common work- 
men as brakemen, and stokers as engineers, 
That this parsi- 











mony is wholly unnecessary is evident from 
the fact that the railroads turn into the 
treasury a yearly surplus of more than 400,- 
000,000 marks. It is also true that no ex- 
pense is spared in order to insure the safety 
of royal and imperial trains, and this cir- 
cumstance adds to the popular indignation. 

The recent first appearance of a comedy 
by the Norwegian dramatist Gunnar Hei- 
berg, best known as the author of “King 
Midas,”’ was, according to Christiania papers, 
accompanied by disorders of the most vio- 
lent kind. The play is entitled ““Folkeraadet 
{The People’s Council or Parliament], and 
is a keen satire on modern parliamentary 
methods in Norway. Tin horns were freely 
used by the indignant supporters of legis- 
lative government “as she is practised,”’ and 
the author's appearance on the stage was 
greeted with an enthusiasm that would have 
been more flattering had {ts motives been 
less mixed. As a work of literature, “The 
People’s Council” is reported as being dis- 
appointing, not approaching in force of cha- 
racterization the earlier drama. 

The American publishers of Gadow's ‘In 
Northern Spain,’ reviewed in our last issue, 
are, as should have noted, the Mac- 
millan Co. 


we 


—For the second time, Mr. Thomas Raliley 
Aldrich has distinction of a uniform 
edition of his Writirgs—now called “The 
Riverside Edition,” and in eight volumes, of 
which two are of verse (Houghton, Mifflin 
In form and workmanship they 
should satisfy any genuine literary ambt- 
tion, and, so far as the poetry is concerned, 
it includes all that Mr. Aldrich wishes to be 
associated with his name, plus the cus- 
tomary pieces in which the publie’s judg- 
ment has overruled the maker's, and which 
cannot well be withdrawn. Such a fate is 
even for those who, as 
Mr. Aldrich says in one of his quatrains, 
with a personal application ff not intent, 
strive that “the diamond with its own rich 
dust Be and polished.” Mr. Aldrich 
being, as his two portraits from recent pho- 
tographs by Cox show him to be, still well 
preserved, it thought that we 


the 


& Co.). 


inevitable 


almost 


eut 


eannot be 


have here a definitive assembling of his 
literary productions. But were it so, the 
mere bulk of these would place him first 


in the line of succession to Emerson, Lowell, 
and Holmes, to say nothing of Longfellow 
Whittier, whose prose was dispropor- 
tionate to their verse. The muse, whether 
of Bret Harte or of Mr. Howells, is too at- 
tenuated to admit them to the contest for 
the American laureateship, while Mr. Ald- 


and 


rich’s nearer rivals either shine in verse 
alone or have not aggregated so large a 
prose output. Whatever opinion may be 


held as to the true heir apparent of the 
worthies named, and as to the measure of 
the gulf between him and them, no one can 
peruse Mr. Aldrich’s poems without being 
struck with the fact that he belongs to a 
generation, with scarcely a feather’s 
of the moral burden of the bards 
The initiated may read this 
to a nicety in the “Monody on the Death 
of Wendell Phillips,” and in the “Shaw Me- 
morial Ode” with which the second volume 
concludes; pure artifice, we are tempted to 
say. It is not without significance that, but 
for Bret Harte and his Heathen Chinee, not 
a single one of the poets now nearest the 
front in years and in the quality of their 


new 
weight 


| work figures in the final edition (1891) of 


Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations.’ 
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—A sumptuous large quarto (Edward Ar- 
nold), by Mr. Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, deals with a ne- 
glected subject, ‘Old English Glasses.’ Not 
content with giving the first account of 
glass drinking-vessels in England from ear- 
ly times to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Hartshorne also sketches, by way 
of introduction, the vicissitudes of the mak- 
ing of glasses on the Continent—a topic not 
hitherto dealt with in English. The docu- 
mentary evidence on which this work is 
based fills many pertinent footnotes, and 
occupies a most ample appendix, while the 
actual glasses figured require 366 cuts, show- 
ing their subjects usually at one-third’ of 
the original size, and 67 full-sized plates in 
lithography. Of the beauty of these last, 
which are veritable facsimiles of the ori- 
ginals, too much can hardly be said. It is 
possible, Mr. Hartshorne thinks, that Ro- 
man glass was actually made in Britain, 
but this is more problematical than the 
equally disputed production there of rude 
glass vessels in Anglo-Saxon times. Several 
specimens found since 1851 are figured, and 
it is made out that they can hardly have 
been imported. Still, no artistically beauti- 
ful glasses were made in England, apparent- 
ly, until the sixteenth century. Three post- 
Roman glasses which are pictured class 
themselves as Merovingian, and were made 
probably on the upper Rhine. Later on, the 
choice glasses were Oriental or Venetian, 
and finally Flemish. A beautiful Oriental 
cup known as the “Luck of Edenhall,’’ is 
figured, and the striking legend connected 
with its name is given by our author. 


—The renaissance of glass-making in Eng- 
land, brought about by workmen from Ven- 
ice, whose sojourn lasted from 1549 to 
1551, was the beginning of better things. 
Verzelini came a little later, and then gen- 
tlemen glassmakers from Normandy and 
Lorraine, but the real creator of English 
glass-making was Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Mansell, who embarked capital in glass- 
making, employed able men like James 
Howell in his enterprise, and made various 
technical improvements. When Mansell died 
it was becoming impossible to ignore Eng- 
lish glass-making, and no Frenchman could 
longer maintain that the English drank 
“out of their boots.’’ In his ninth chap- 
ter, Mr. Hartshorne examines the household 
inventories of Lord William Howard, Doro- 
thy Dame Shirley, and many others. So 
curious and startling are the glimpses which 
he thus gains into the privacies of seven- 
teenth-century life that he more than jus- 
tifies, even for the untechnical reader, his 
minute antiquarian study of glasses. The 
eighteenth century remains. Here docu- 
ments are few and insignificant, but the 
actual number and variety of glasses is enor- 
mous. One of the master strokes in the 
work is the clear and convincing classifica- 
tion of eighteenth-century glasses. Mr. 
Hartshorne, in establishing these sixteen 
classes, has made a very solid contribution 
to the scientific study of his topic. Still, the 
untechnical reader will be more competent 
to appreciate the chapter on Jacobite glasses. 
This chapter is full of the most curious and 
entertaining matter, and cannot fail to de- 
light all who care for picturesque and ec- 
centric historical details. 


—It is now more than fifty years since 
- 7 

Antoine Frédéric Ozanam published his 

examination of the philosophy of Dante, 
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viewed in its connections with scholastic phi- 
losophy in general. The success of the 
book, ‘Dante et la Philosophie catholique 
au 18me siécle,’ as it is called, was im- 
mediate, and several French editions of 
it appeared. It was further soon translated 
into Italian and into German. Ozanam’s 
position as a protagonist of romantic Neo- 
Catholicism gave it a wide public; and his 
really broad and deep scholarship gave it au- 
thority even among those very remote from 
his religious views. It became at once the 
recognized source of information in regard 
to Dante’s philosophy and theology; and its 
genuine value is proved by the fact that, in 
spite of the remarkable activity of Dante 
students in the past two generations, no one 
has succeeded in superseding it. Many de- 
tails of Dante’s intellectual obligations both 
to the ancients and to his scholastic prede- 
cessors have been cleared up of late years. 
but the general results obtained by Ozanam 
have remained unshaken. And it may still 
be said that every serious student of the 
poet must keep Ozanam constantly in his 
hands. This being so, it is remarkable that 
in England and America, both countries 
whose higher life in our century has been 
profoundly affected by the study of Dante, 
no translation of Ozanam’s work should have 
appeared. Even if students proper found 
the French form better suited to their 
wants, one would suppose that the wide- 
spread popular study of the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
would have caused the need of such a book 
to be felt and supplied. Indeed, treatises 
far inferior in every way have met with a 
considerable sale. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that until now the English student of 
Dante who reads French with difficulty or 
not at all, has had to do without this aid. 
It is a real service, then, that Mrs. Lucia D. 
Pychowska has done for the diffusion of a 
sound knowledge of the poet in her version 
from the French of this valuable book (New 
York: The Cathedral Library Association). 
Obviously engaged with a labor of love, she 
has made a translation which is at once 
readable and generally faithful to the origi- 
nal. Some perplexity in the rendering of 
the subtleties of scholastic terminology we 
have observed here and there, but little that 
is really misleading to the reader. Our only 
serious regret is that careless proof-reading 
of the notes has left a good many references 
inexact. z 


—WScience reprints the concluding portion of 
the address on “Improvident Civilization” 
which was given at Detroit by the Vice- 
President of the Social and Economic Science 
Section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In this it is urged 
that the time is ripe for at least making a 
beginning towards obviating that extremely 
improvident feature of existing civilization 
—the diversity of languages that exists be- 
tween the great nations of the world. The 
amount of labor that is entailed in all mat- 
ters of commerce and of learning by this 
diversity is only too obviously a thing to 
be deplored; the interesting point is that, 
from the action taken by the above-named 
body at the close of the address, it is con- 
sidered by a respectable number of learned 
men that there is a possibility of diminish- 
ing it, without waiting for the time when 
one nation shall have swallowed up all 
others by way of conquest. The plan pro- 
posed is that the important countries should 
fix upon some one language to be used as an 
alternate language; that the study of this 





language (together with the native lan- 
guage of the country) should be made com- 
pulsory in schools, and that all documents 
for interlingual use, such as passports, navi- 
gation charts, and astronomical codes, post- 
age stamps, money orders, letters of credit, 
coins, tables of metric systems, and various 
other things, should be inscribed in both 
media. This would form a beginning which 
might be expected to lead to important 
consequences. The work of the world is 
becoming daily more and more international 
and interlingual; for scientific purposes no 
less than for commerce the urgent need for 
a common code of communication is sure 
to be more and more strongly felt; and once 
the chosen language were fixed upon, it 
could be trusted to make rapid strides to- 
wards adoption. 


—If the Germans had already shown so 
much feeling for international solidarity (or 
for the plain dictates of good sense) as to 
be willing to give up their black-letter text, 
more might be hoped from them in the 
way of adopting a secondary language other 
than their own. But it is well known that 
Bismarck, at the time when his word was 
law, pronounced forcibly against a change 
which was already making much headway, 
on account of his desire to foster an en- 
thusiasm for everything of a national cha- 
racter. It was only the scientific people who 
were able to hold out against this strong 
pressure, and it is chiefly scientific books 
that are to-day printed in Germany in Ro- 
man text. The scientific people, with 
their overwhelming accumulation of printed 
matter, and with the interest which they 
already take in the promotion of uniformity 
in classification and nomenclature, must be 
depended upon to start this most revo- 
lutionary reform, if it is to be started at all. 








THE MYCENAZAN AGE. 


The Mycenwan Age: A Study of the Monu- 
ments and Culture of pre-Homeric Greece. 
By Dr. Chrestos Tsountas and Prof. J. 
Irving Manatt. With an introduction by 
Dr. Dérpfeld. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1897. Pp. xxxi, 417. $6. 


Of the two authors of this book, Professor 
Manatt of Brown University is known as a 
most enthusiastic student of all that pertains 
to Greece, and his four years’ residence in 
that country as United States Consul dur- 
ing Mr. Harrison’s Administration gave him 
excellent opportunities which were well used 
for acquiring familiarity with the objects of 
which the book treats. His style is facile 
and picturesque. To Tsountas, however, be- 
longs the lion’s share of the credit for the 
learning of the work. Of all men he is best 
qualified to write of the Mycenzean Age. Not 
only is he an erudite scholar, but for ten 
years he has conducted in person the most 
important excavations having to do with pre- 
historic civilization in Greece. His name 
has come to stand by the side of those of 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld, and many look 
upon him as already designated to succeed 
Kabbadias as Ephor-General of Antiquities 
for the Kingdom of Greece. 

The basis of this work is Tsountas's 
Muxjvat Kai Muxnvaios Modtricués (Mycene and 
Mycenean Civilization), published in 1893, 
which, being written in modern Greek, 
was sealed not only to the general read- 
er but also to many archeologists, while 
its plan was unsatisfactory, having been 
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modified in the course of its composition. 
This book was translated into English by 
Dr. Newhall, and then revised, rearranged, 
and in part rewritten by Dr. Manatt, with 
large amplifications and supplements, to 
which the original author contributed. The 
rearrangement and new division of topics 
has been well done, and the improvement 
in the book is great, but of course the 
reader cannot tell how much of the new ma- 
terial was furnished by Tsountas, except as 
he is informed that Tsountas wrote the 
new chapter on Mycenzan writing, and his 
colaborer that on the Mycenzan World and 
Homer. The uncertainty of source is in- 
creased since the Greek author is some- 
times referred to by name, while at other 
times he speaks of his discoveries with the 
editorial ‘‘we,’’ in which the American au- 
thor is not included. The new illustrations 
are many, important, and good, although 
the “‘haif-tone’”’ figures of Mycenzan gems 
are unsatisfactory, and in some of the plans 
the lettering is indistinct. One or two of 
Chipiez’s restorations might well have been 
added. 


Classical scholars, archzologists, and all 
educated readers will welcome this clear and 
readable account of what is now known of 
the early civilization of Greece. During the 
last quarter of a century, excavations have 
brought to light a great mass of facts with 
regard to the life of the people in Greece, 
the Greek islands, and the northwestern 
corner of Asia Minor, near the close of the 
second millennium before Christ, but hither- 
to no satisfactory and comprehensive state- 
ment of these facts has been made in Eng- 
lish. To the cosmopolitan Schliemann we 
owe the foundations for the ‘‘science of the 
spade’; but for his work at Hissarlik and 
Mycene, the Germans might not have ex- 
cavated the site of Olympia, nor the Ameri- 
cans that of the Argive Herzum, nor would 
the French now be digging at Delphi. 
Schliemann, however, was himself far from 
scientific in his early work, although, urged 
by unbounded enthusiasm and guided by like 
confidence in the Homeric poems, his ef- 
forts were crowned with success. At first, 
naturally enough, he did not appreciate bet- 
ter than others the nature and difficulty of 
his task, and thought to settle the question 
of the site of Homeric Troy by scratching 
the ground for a few days with the mattocks 
of a half-dozen laborers, without carts or 
barrows, on the hill where twenty years 
later he had three tram-roads to carry off 
the dirt dug by his men. Thus his reports 
of his excavations, though published with 
most praiseworthy promptness, were not 
exact and clear until he secured the assist- 
ance of Dérpfeld for the work at Tiryns 
and later for Troy. The endeavor to ob- 
tain from Schliemann’s first three books a 
clear idea of what had been done and found 
(except in the way of treasure and vases) 
at Hissarlik, was a maddening task, and 
these books have now no value for the gene- 
ral reader, and only historical interest for 
the archsologist. 


With all his success Schliemann some- 
times blundered, and his opinions erred; he 
destroyed important structures at Hissarlik 





graves in the circular enclosure at Mycen® 
in which the great treasures of Mycen@an 
wealth were found (Tsountas says in a note 
in his original work), if it had not beep 
for the urgency of the Greek Ephor; he be- 
lieved to the day of his death that the Ho- 
meric Troy was the second stratum from 
the virgin soil at Hissarlik, while Dérpfeld 
found, after only a little additional and in- 
dependent work, that the sixth layer pre- 
sented unmistakable indications of a civili- 
zation akin to that at. Mycenw, and hence 
was the city for which Schliemann had look- 
ed for more than a score of years. 


In 1889 Dr. Schuchhardt made an ex- 
cellent book, with many plates and cuts, on 
Schliemann’s excavations, which was well 
translated into English by Miss Sellers two 
years later; but while to some _ extent 
Schuchhardt illustrated Schliemann's dis- 
coveries by comparisons from other fields, 
his book was far from being a systematic 
presentation of what was known about the 
civilization of the Mycenzan age, but rather, 
as its title declared to be its aim, discussed 
successively Schliemann’s different excava- 
tions. In 1892 Prof. Percy Gardner of Ox- 
ford published a book entitled ‘New Chapters 
in Greek History,’ valuable and suggestive, 
but intended only ‘“‘to give a rough outline’ 
of the “historical results of recent excava- 
tions in Greece and Asia Minor.’ He wrote 
on Phrygia and Troas, Mycene and the 
Islands, the palace at Tiryns, recent dis- 
coveries and the Homeric poems, ancient 
Cyprus, Naucratis and the Greeks in Egypt, 
ete., but did not undertake to paint a pic- 
ture of the life in prehistoric Greece. The 
discussion of Hissarlik as the site of Ho- 
meric Troy lay then of course still under 
the influence of the view that the second 
or burned city was the Homeric Troy, and 
the author naturally found great difficulty 
in connecting the remains of (perhaps) 2000 
B. c. with the much later and more highly 
developed civilization of Mycenx. He 
thought the kings of Mycene might have 
been of Phrygian extraction, but even then 
‘“‘Agamemnon would be as truly Greek as 
George III. was English.’” With good rea- 
son he supposed the Dorian invasion of 
Peloponnesus (about 1100 B. c.) to have 
been a slow process instead of a sudden in- 
cursion. 

During the five years since Gardner’: 
‘New Chapters’ appeared, continued dis- 
cussions and excavations have done much 
toward the solution of vexed problems. 
After the exposition in ‘The Mycenmap 
Age,’ few will doubt that the civilization 
here set forth is that of Greeks, and that 
its art was native, and, though under the 
influence of the art of Egypt and the East, 
not dominated by these. That the people 
who bore this civilization had wealth and 
power in Beotia, Attica, Argolis, Sparta, 


| the Greek islands, Crete, and near the Hel- 


} many islands and all Argos.” 


because they seemed to be in the way of | 


his finding Homeric Troy; he was not 
thorough in his examination of the mound 
raised over the ashes of the Greek warriors 
at Marathon, and supposed that he had prov- 
ed it not to be what it really was; he would 


have abandoned the excavation of the pit- | 


lespont in Asia Minor, is certain. That 
Mycene seems to be the centre of this 
civilization agrees weil with the saying of 
Homer that Agamemnon was “king over 
The life de- 
picted in the Homeric poems appears to 
be somewhat later than that indicated by 
the monuments of the Mycenw@an age, as 
one would expect from the poems them- 
selves, where the poet never claims to have 
seen the great struggle before Troy and 
knows that he lives in a degenerate age; 
but the difference is not so great as some 
have maintained who assume a sudden 





lapse into barbarism on the downfall of 
the prosperity of Mycene. 

Curiously enough, while only a few years 
ago critics were impugning Homer's ve- 
racity, saying that he could not have seen 
products of an art so developed as he de- 
scribes, now they say that he must be of a 
much later age, since the objects found at 
Mycenw and Vaphio are so elaborate and 
artistic. Dr. Dérpfeld is understood to 
hold that the story of the monuments agrees 
well with that of Homer. Doubtless much 
remains to be learned from Troy, for which 
scholars are eagerly awaiting Dirpfeld's 
great work, and atill more from Crete, 
where, under the Turkish Government, 
systematic explorations and excavations 
have been so difficult as to be impracticable. 
Recently, as our readers know, Crete has 
furnished specimens of the earliest style 
of writing on Greek soil, and the latest 
work on Greek mythology finds indications 
of strong Cretan influence in the cults of 
most Greek States. According to the old 
Greeks themselves, this island of Minos 
was one of the very earliest seats of Greek 
civilization, and scholars may well hope 
that investigations there will be as fruit- 
ful as those at Troy, Mycenw, Tiryns, Or- 
chomenos, and Vaphio have proved. 

To the general reader the chief value of 
this book, of course, Hee in its clear ex- 
position of facts with regard to the land- 
marks of the Mycenwan world, the fort- 
ress-city, the palace, the private house and 
domestic life, the dwellings of the dead, 
dress and personal adornment, arms and 
war, some phases of Mycenman art, the 
islands as mediators in art, writing in My- 
cenwan Greece, religion, the problem of 
Mycenwan chronology, the problem of the 
Mycenmwan race, and the Mycenwan world 
and Homer. To the arch@ologist the in- 
genious views of Tsountas in explanation 
of these facts are full of interest, although 
often mere theoriea. He holds that the 
shaft-graves belong to an early race of 
Greeks called Danaans, akin to the Minyan 
founders of Orchomenos, who came from 
the north, where they had dwelt on piles, 
like the inhabitants of the -Swiss lake 
cities, and established themselves first at 
Tiryns in the midst of a marsh, and then 
on the Larissa of Argos and at Mycene. 
Later, another race of Achwan Greeks came 
from a colder region, where they had been 
accustomed to underground dwellings, and, 
advancing toward the south, met the Da- 
naans at Mycenw, overcame them, and for- 
tified that citadel still more strongly. To 
these Achwans belong the “beehive” tombs 
and chamber-graves, since they made the 
dwellings of their dead as like as possible 
to those of the living. One of the strong- 
supports of this hypothesis, however, 
is removed by Dérpfeld’s explanation of the 
ruins of the private houses found at My- 
cenw, of which the tall foundations with- 
out opening were compared by Tsountas to 
the supports of the lake-dwellings; and 
another argument, which recognizes in the 
great corridors and chambers of the citadel 
of Tiryns ‘‘a reminiscence of the primitive 
palisade earth-work such as is found in 
the terramare of Italy,” is inconsistent with 
a passage on page 23, where these chambers 
are compared with similar structures in 
Carthage and the authors “assume that 
Pheenician and Lycian alike, in Africa and 
in Argolis, are employing a construction 
borrowed from an earlier Asiatic race.” 
Another statement introduced on the same 
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page (334) is probably wrong. There the 
American editor says that the Homeric 
“heroes never go fishing but once, and then 
only in the last pinch of famine.’’ In fact, 
the men of Menelaus fish in the fourth book 
of the ‘Odyssey’ as well as the followers of 
Odysseus in the twelfth book, and the Ho- 
meric expression hardly justifies the com- 
mon belief that the heroes would eat fish 
only “in the last pinch of famine,’ while 
the poet is certainly familiar with fishing not 
merely with net and with hook (with sink- 
ers, and horn to prevent the fish from bit- 
ing off the line), but also with fish- 
spear, although the heroes may not have 
cared particularly to ‘‘suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas and of the treasures that 
are bid in the sands.”’ And, on the other 
hand, the absence of fish-bones from the 
remains of Mycenz does not prove that the 
inhabitants of those ruined houses never 
ate fish; the bones of a shad or even of a 
cod are not so imperishable as oyster-shells. 

Doérpfeld’s introduction contains in its 
eleven pages, with much commendation, the 
clear statement of six points in which he 
differs from the Greek author. The trans- 
lation from Tsountas’s work is accurate. 
Twice (pp. 189, 201) ‘‘probably”’ stands for 
‘* possibly ’’ (icws). On p. 56, at the bot- 
tom, 27 should be read for 27; 1890 for 1895, 
near the top of p. 61; XX for XI on p. 299. 


Zara, Mideia, Pronoia, and St. Elias of 
the text correspond to Szara, Midea, 
Pronia, and Elias of the map. Kampos 
(pp. 8, 160) is in Messenia, not La- 
conia—at least, according to the ancient 
bounds. ‘“Peisander’” (p. 148) is for ‘‘Pe- 
riander.” The proof-reader has allowed to 


stand ‘“‘provénance”’ (sic), as well as “pro- 
venance,”’ “provenance,” and ‘‘provenience”’; 
and If the 
transfer is required of the Greek technical 
terms parasiades and tholos for door-posts 
and dome, these and dromos should have 
been explained when first used. 

A critic is not expected to gomplain of 
the cost of a book for which he has not 
paid money, but he may express the regret 
that a book of such general interest and 
importance to classical scholars should be 
listed unnecessarily at so high a price as 
six dollars. This price cannot be due to 
the illustrations, for the plates and cuts 
are not so numerous as in the similar work 
of Schuchhardt, and, with half-a-dozen ex- 
ceptions, they are no better. A good index 
is provided, which the original edition whol- 
ly lacked. 


evxvnuides (for evxviucdes) twice. 


GARDINER’S GUNPOWDER PLOT. 
What Gunpowder Plot Was. By S. R. Gardi- 
ner, D.C.L., LL.D. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 1897. 

Mr. Gardiner’s latest contribution to our 
knowledge of the Stuart period has a some- 
what unusual character. It combines the 
excitement of a detective story with the 
broadest outlines of national policy. Father 
John Gerard, S.J., published not long ago 
a doughty attack on the received version of 
the Powder Plot. The substance of his book 
had been presented to popular audiences in 
London, and, with the aid of lantern illus- 
trations, had attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Indeed, the Edinburgh Review thought 
it worth while to refute him. Mr. Gardiner 


now comes forward armed cap-a-pie to con- 
clude the controversy in defence of the story 
which is told to children in the elementary 
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schools. Keeping strictly to his text and 
dismissing all extraneous matter, he con- 
trives in four chapters to sift the testimony 
so far as it relates to the active conspirators. 
Two chapters more interpret the episode in 
the light of James’s attitude towards Roman 
Catholics. The difference between the two 
adversaries is, that while Father Gerard is 
content with casting doubt and with adum- 
brating a solution incapable of proof, Mr. 
Gardiner defends a distinct thesis. The one 
assures us that “the history commonly re- 
ceived is certainly untrue,” and _ broadly 
hints that Salisbury either devised or fo- 
mented the plot for his own advantage. The 
other sets out by saying: ‘‘Of course there 
must be some ragged ends to the story— 
some details which must be left in doubt; 
but I shall ask my readers to watch nar- 
rowly whether the traditional story meets 
with any obstacles inconsistent with its 
substantial truth.’” One cannot complain 
that the defendant is less clear-cut and de- 
cided than the plaintiff is. Whatever else 
may be said of the two books, it is certain 
that Mr. Gardiner has no passages so weak 
as those in which Father Gerard, by innu- 
endo and the hearsay of later generations, 
seeks to implicate Salisbury. 

A proper examination of this recent lite- 
rature on the Gunpowder Plot would involve 
a comparative view of the two writings just 
named and of the Edinburgh Review article. 
At the very least, Father Gerard and Mr. 
Gardiner are inseparable. Gauden and Mil- 
ton, ‘Eikon Basilike’ and ‘Eikonoklastes’ 
are not more bound up together. Though 
we find ourselves unable to enter upon the 
subject in its entirety, we shall keep sight 
of the fact that dialectical interest is its 
keynote. Prima facie, Father Gerard’s dis- 
covery seems to be a mare’s nest, and the 
motto of his Society hardly promises pure 
historical criticism. On the board of com- 
missioners were men hostile to Salisbury 
and inclined to lenient treatment of the 
recusants—-men of honor withal. The evi- 
dence was good enough for them, and they 
were doubtless in possession of much in- 
formation which has since been lost. With 
this feeling at the outset, we are soon con- 
firmed in our suspicion that the special 
pleader is at work by the manner in which 
evidence is treated. Bishop Talbot, Osborne, 
yoodman, Father Grene, and Lord Cobham 
are among the witnesses subpoenaed to 
daimage Cecil’s reputation. Then, as if their 
separation from the event were not fatally 
damaging to their testimony, the second 
Earl of Salisbury is made to say, on the 
authority of an anonymous writer in Ful- 
man’s Collection, that ‘‘the plot was his 
father’s contrivance.’’ Mr. Gardiner is the 
last man to let pass such looseness of treat- 
ment even in a minor matter. When it 
comes to a polemical occasion, he is quite 
right to keep his eye on his adversary’s 
manner of using the sources. However, in- 
stead of getting vexed, he merely shows sur- 
prise. “It seems strange to find a writer so 
regardless of what is, in these days, con- 
sidered the first canon of historical inquiry, 
that evidence worth having must be almost 
entirely the evidence of contemporaries who 
are in a position to know something about 
that which they assert.” 

The reviewer in the Edinburgh is ap- 
peased when he has picked Father Gerard’s 
objections to pieces. Mr. Gardiner is much 
more particular. He uses the analogy of a 





key in the wards of an intricate lock, If one 





theory fails try another. After the last has 
been tried in vain it will be time, and then 
only, to exclaim with a hopeless air, ‘‘What 
was the Gunpowder Plot?’ Mr. Gardiner’s 
first key is the accepted version, and he 
finds that no other is required. He puts 
Fawkes into the witness-box, follows him 
through his various depositions, and, hav- 
ing arranged the facts thus obtained, pro- 
ceeds to the later documentary evidence. 
His conclusions at this stage are that the 
Government's knowledge was at the outset 
extremely slight; that Fawkes was gradual- 
ly forced by cross-examination and torture 
to tell a more coherent story; that he bears 
true witness to the mine and cellar; that 
Winter’s deposition is authentic; and that 
the exchange of Keyes’s name for Winter’s 
in the report of Fawkes’s examination on 
the 17th “‘was at least the erasure of a false 
statement and the substitution of a true 
one.” 

Father Gerard is much concerned by the 
topographical difficulties that hinder one’s 
belief in the ancient tale of Gunpowder 
Plot. Mr. Gardiner devotes a chapter to 
these and to the contention that the bulk 
of powder reported is incredible. He grants 
that Whynniard’s house, of which Percy 
leased a part, has been erroneously located 
when placed to the southwest of the House 
of Lords; but, with the aid of the Crace col- 
lection of plans, he finds a house which 
“alone combines the conditions of being 
close to the House of Lords and having a 
door and window looking towards the river.” 
Connected with this house was a piece of 
waste land mentioned in a deed of 1600. It 
was fairly large, and ran down to the river. 
When, therefore, Father Gerard objects that 
mining operations could not possibly have 
been carried on with secrecy in a district so 
populous as Westminster, Mr. Gardiner re- 
plies: “Nobody who had not business with 
Percy himself or with his neighbor on the 
south would be likely to approach Percy’s 
door. As far as that side of the house was 
concerned it would be difficult to find a more 
secluded dwelling.” Mr. Gardiner undoubt- 
edly follows the safest course in meeting 
topographical objections by antiquarian re- 
search. Still, a single obvious consideration 
would have satisfied most people. Thousands 
upon thousands of curious visitors must have 
gone to Westminster in the months imme- 
diately following the discovery of the plot. 
Negative evidence must be used with cau- 
tion, but some one would have noticed and 
talked had there been a discrepancy plain to 
the eye. One cannot now reconstruct the 
whole precinct of St. Stephen’s, but clearly 
Father Gerard is too clever by half. The 
powder difficulty is quickly dismissed. Father 
Gerard assigns 400 pounds to the barrel in- 
stead of the 160 pounds then usual. This is 
a thrust of the Hdinburgh Review which Mr. 
Gardiner considers final. 

Closely allied to Father Gerard's theory 
that Salisbury promoted the plot to draw 
in Jesuits is the question of discovery. Was 
Monteagle’s letter the first warning or was 
it invented for theatrical purposes? Father 
Gerard, on the watch as he is for traitors, 
fastens on Percy and Catesby—Percy, who 
in his opinion was a bigamist, and Catesby, 
who gave false reports to Sir Everard Dig- 
by and said false things about Garnet. This 
is to upset the accepted view that the se- 
cret escaped through Tresham’s hint to his 
brother-in-law and to forge a long chain of 
treachery. The case against Percy consistg 
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of Goodman’s report that Sir Francis 
Moore, “going homeward from York House 
to the Middle Temple at two [in the morn- 
ing], several times met Mr. Percy, coming 
out of that great statesman’s house, and 
wondered what his business should be 
there.”’ The case against Catesby is too 
flimsy to deserve repetition. Mr. Gardiner’s 
unfaltering opinion is that word came to 
Monteagle through Tresham, and that the 
letter which gave the Government its first 
hint of impending danger was prepared with 
Monteagle’s previous knowledge. Else why 
should he, when on the point of sitting down 
to supper, have handed it to one of his gen- 
tlemen with a direction to read it aloud? 
Tresham had been brought into the plot at 
the eleventh hour for the sake of his in- 
fluence and wealth. The theory is as old 
as Jardine that, shrinking in the end from 
wholesale slaughter, he helped to contrive 
Monteagle’s Hoxton visit and the dramatic 
reading of the letter. Mr. Gardiner acquits 
Salisbury from the charge of connivance, on 
the ground that he would have acted stu- 
pidly in giving the plotters a chance to es- 
cape: 


“Salisbury’s object, according to Father 
Gerard’s hypothesis, was to gain credit by 
springing upon the King and the world a 
partly or totally imaginary plot. If he was 
to do this, he must have some evidence to 
bring which would convince the world that 
the affair was not a mere imposture; and yet 
it is to be imagined that he contrives a 
scheme which threatens to leave him in 
possession of an obscure letter, and the 
knowledge that every one of the plotters 
was safely beyond the sea.” 


Fawkes and his band disbelieved in dis- 
covery because the cellar was not. search- 
ed, and remained to be caught instead of 
effecting an easy escape. 

Having disposed of matters arising from 
Sir Thomas Knyvet’s raid on the cellar, 
Mr. Gardiner takes a higher flight. The men 
concerned in this desperate attempt were far 
from being bravoes or blackguards by pro- 
fession. They were of good estate, brave, 
and devoted to a cause. Why, then, were 
they willing to sacrifice life on such a 
colossal scale? The answer is, that they 
were driven to a corner by the enforcement 
of the recusancy laws, and believed that 
James had broken pledges made when he 
was a candidate for the crown. From the 
charges brought against him, Salisbury’s 


“part in the proceedings against Catholics is 


traced with great care, and Mr. Gardiner’s 
concluding chapters show that, his policy 
having been accepted and partially carried 
out, he was above the need of ingratiating 
himself with the King at the time the plot 
came to light. We must pass rapidly over 
what is the most striking feature of the 
case, both historically and in view of the 
present dispute—the responsibility, to wit, 
of Garnet, Greenway, and other spiritual 
advisers for this scheme to exterminate 
King and Lords. What Father Gerard can 
put on Salisbury’s shoulders may, with 
plausibility, appear to be taken off the shoul- 
ders of Henry Garnet. But as Salisbury is 
not very heavily burdened, neither, in our 
opinion, is Garnet very appreciably relieved. 

We should like to supplement this epitome 
of Mr. Gardiner’s main arguments against 
Father Gerard by a short paragraph of ge- 





neral comment. The Gunpowder Plot may | 
once have resembled “London column,” | 


which, 


“pointing at the skies 


I ‘ 
Like a tall bully, lifts the bead and lies.’ 





The Nation. 


That is no longer the case. Every one whose 
judgment is worth attention knows that the 
mass of Roman Catholics are as free from 
its stigma as from connection with the fire 
or the mythical conspiracy of Titus Oates. 
Father Gerard need not exculpate them, and 
exculpation, we are fain to believe, is his 
main end. In the background lurk two 
critical questions. What were the teachings 
of the Jesuit order in the matter of assassi- 
nation, wholesale or retail, and what was 
the motive of the Government in persecut- 
ing Catholics? Both of these questions Fa- 
ther Gerard leaves aside, but both are of 
enough consequence to justify him in con- 
tinuing the discussion past the point where 
he has dropped it. His explicit tenets would 
be of considerably more interest than are 
his indirect shafts. For the present we 
heartily commend Mr. Gardiner’s action In 
noticing this attack upon a hitherto accept- 
ed verdict of history. Like the fallacies cf 
the circle-squarer or of the man who main- 
tains the earth’s flatness, Father Gerard's 
sophisms can be dealt with if taken seriatim 
Mr. Gardiner has been at considerable pains 
to prove to his readers a conclusion which 
must have been clear to himself when he 
read Father Gerard's book. Moreover, he 
has handled the weapons of controversy with 
perfect skill and courtesy. We shall not 
attempt to deny Father Gerard’s deftness 
of sword-play. In this respect he equals the 
Oxford defenders of ‘Phalaris." But his as- 
sault on Gunpowder Plot belongs to the 
large class of historical paradoxes—clever 
and ingenious, yet suggesting a_ famous 
comment on French cookery. The French, 
says Thackeray, make so many excellent 
dishes from the top of a nettle, it is a pity 
they haven't a little good butcher's meat. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


‘Toinette, and Other Stories,’ by Barbara 
Yechton (Whittaker), is a series of tract- 
like tales about some young seamstresses, 
shop-girls, and restaurant waiters who be- 
longed to a girls’ friendly society. Without 
offence to such societies, we must lament 
that an honest philanthropic enthusiasm is 
not the only qualification needed by a story- 
writer, and sometimes actually hinders suc- 
cess. The present book will suit only an 
embryonic literary taste, and for informa- 
tion we should prefer an annual report. 

The heroine of a girls’ book by Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, ‘Miss Nina Barrow’ (The 
Century Company), unites in her own small 
person all the faults imputed to the most 
exaggerated of American children; conse- 
quently, the feeling she awakens in a well- 
regulated family of fourteen or fifteen Eng- 
lish cousins whom she visits at their coun- 
try home is, naturally, one of amazement 
and horror. Her indignation at their plain 


der at her smartness and utterly rude man- 
ners with comic effeet. The picture of Eng- 
lish family life is of real interest, and one 
hopes it may be typical. The improvement 
wrought in a most unpromising infant 
phenomeron by a more tonic treatment than 
she had received from her weakly indulgent 
grandmother, is not entirely surprising, for 
we are said to be an adaptable people. Per- 
haps it is a mistake to class this among 
children's books. At least, we find a very 
positive lesson for parents lurking behind 
the child's story 


‘The Adventures of Mabel,’ by Rafford 





Pyke (NModd, Mead & Co.), inspires a degree 
of respect by its beautiful type and paper, 
and by its simply expressed pictures, for 
which three values have sufficed; but when 
one comes to read the story, indifference or 
disapproval arises. Some will stop at in- 
difference when they find positive merit lack- 
ing, and think us over-critical to object to 
a childish heroine who, thanks to a fairy 
gift, tames a flerce wolf in the forest and a 
wildly unmanageable horse, who takes the 
lead in a piece of defective work, and copes 
single-handed with a monstrous giant of the 
old-fashioned child-devouring kind; and, tn 
consequence of these and like actions, often 
hears her grandmother say, “You are a very 
wonderful little girl’—a judgment she ac 
cepts without disclaimer. Such incidents, to 
be sure, may be told in a harmless burlesque 
way, but unless better guarded than tn this 
instance nothing would be more likely to 
foster conceit. 

The Century Company send out this year 
‘A New Baby World,” composed, like its 
predecessors of former editions, of selections 
from St. Nicholas, chosen by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Many of the pieces are new 
to Baby World, but some of the old fa- 
vorites will be welcomed again 

The ‘Fairy Tales from the Far North,’ 
translated from Asbjirnsen’s Norwegian by 
H. BRraekstad (Armstrongs), suffers by a 
close comparisen with the translations 
from the same author by the late Sir George 
Dasent, which he called “Tales from the 
Fjeld It is small blame to say that the 
English of the present translations does 
not equal that of the earlier volume, for 
that stood above rival in racy vigor. But 
having already in English a transiation of 
these tales that left nothing to be desired 
what possible call ts there for H. Braekstad 
or anybody else to give the same thing 
over again in even slightly inferior form? 
Of course the selections in these two vol- 
umes are not identical, but a cursory exa- 
mination shows that fourteen of the forty 
tales in the present book appeared also in 
‘Tales from the Fijeld,’ and, as the stories 
often have changed names, possibly more of 
them are concealed behind such a mask 

Mr. Andrew Lang adds this year to his 
fairy rainbow a ‘Pink Fairy Book’ (Long- 
mans & Co.). The supply of this delightful 
lore is plainiv inexhaustible to one who 
holds the key to its treasury, and in this 
volume, still, “the world is all before us 
where to choose.”” Japan and Africa, Swe- 
den Denmark, and Italy—with who knows 
how many other far regions?—all have 
some wonder story in reserve for the lucky 
Enelish child 

Many a bit of information is given about 
the ways of insects and small beasts and 
birds in Clara Dillingham Pierson’s ‘Among 


| the Meadow People’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.)-- 
fare and simple clothing meets their won- | 


given, too, with the sugar coating of ima- 
gination which is thought needful to make 
anything like a fact go down with the young- 
est readers. It is with some surprise that 
we hear of a butterfly’s visiting, in one and 
the same day, a daisy, a cardinal flower. 
and a violet. Still, after watching violets 
bloom throughout the past season from May 
to the very edge of November, it might be 
rash to find fault with the above combina- 





tion, although it is not a usual one in this 


| part of the country. The book, however, 


| deals rather with animal than with vegeta- 
ble life, and will be a pleasant addition to 





a young child's library. 
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‘The Plant Baby and its Friends’ (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) is designed by its author, 
Kate Louise Brown, as a first reader in 
botany for primary scholars. Numerous 
drawings in the text illustrate botanical dis- 
tinctions, and many of the hard words need- 
ed for exact description are insinuatingly 
introduced. 

Miss Wilkins’s excellent prose is good 
enough for most of us, and we think few will 
prefer the versified form which she adopts 
in ‘Once upon a Time’ (Lothrop). She seems 
to feel a little apologetic about it herself, 
and makes her appeal ‘‘to the sweet charity 
of little folk.’’ Some of the verses are grace- 
ful, however, and pictures abound; among 
them none is more attractive than the 


“Dear little model lassie, 
yho was seen, but never heard.’’ 

‘Adventures in Toyland,’ by Edith King 
Hall (Scribners), is a group of stories told 
by a doll to a little girl, about the doings 
of dolls and toys in the seclusion of private 
life, when children are out of the way. Their 
adventures seem almost too tame to be 
worth chronicling, but they at least furnish 
an excuse for some odd-looking pictures 
which are doubtless expected to provide ful- 
ly half the amusement. 

Wild and grotesque fancies throng the 
pages of ‘The Flame Flower, and Other 
Stories,’ written and illustrated by J. F. Sul- 
livan (J. B. Lippincott Co.). This exhaust- 
less supply of puns and oddities will feast 
the childish imagination, but we should ra- 
ther expect the youngsters to resent the 
frequent sly winks at their elders and the 
references which they cannot understand. 
The pictures are numerous and decidedly in- 
teresting. They show forth better than 
words many surprising wonders of natural 
(?) history like the omnibustard, the por- 
cupineapple, etc. 

‘Here They Are,’ a companion book by the 
same author, published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., offers a most unpromising exterior. 
A great bogie which suggests nothing so 
much as the famous ‘‘bandersnatch—the 
jaws that bite, the claws that catch,’’ seems 
to stand guard over the volume and threaten 
rather than entice the approaching child. 
But, being old and brave, we venture inside 
the cover to find, as in ‘The Flame Flower,’ 
excellent, though rather frightful, pictures, 
and stories full of quaint conceits which in- 
evitably suggest our old friend ‘‘Alice’’ and 
her Wonderland, but which have enough vi- 
gor and originality of their own to avoid 
the reproach of imitation. An amusing 
figure is that of the pirate’s prim little mo- 
ther, aged ninety-three, who innocently 
makes tea on deck beneath the black flag, 
and goes below whenever an engagement is 
on, being told by her thoughtful son that 
rain threatens. Another real acquisition is 
“The Blue Thing with White Dots’’—a crea- 
ture who begins life as a nondescript animal, 
and the only one who lacks a mate, in a 
child’s Noah’s Ark; whose youth is sadden- 
ed by ignorance of his name, in quest of 
which he wanders far and long till finally 
he is discovered by one of his early human 
friends as an object of worship among a 
savage tribe. 

‘The Missing Prince,’ by G. E. Farrow 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), needs little comment. 
It is just such another book as the same au- 
thor wrote last year—full of dreary non- 
sense without a spark of genuine fun. Its 
poor quality makes ridiculous the author's 
complacent preface in which he speaks of 








receiving ‘“‘many nice letters’’ about his 
former book, and asks his young friends to 
write and tell him what kind of a story 
they would hke him to write next but one— 
the very next being already in hand. This 
is demand and supply with a vengeance. 

‘Sfhging Verses for Children’ (Macmillan) 
is a holiday collection of eighteen songs, the 
words by Lydia A. Coonley, pictures by Alice 
K. Tyler, music by Eleanor Smith, Jessie J. 
Gaynor, F. W. Root, and F. H. Atkinson, jr. 
Musically the best of the songs are Mr. 
Root’s, and of the whole collection it may be 
said that the three arts combine in about 
equal proportion in giving the book such me- 
rit as it possesses. 

Last year the Scribners issued a ‘Field-De 
Koven Song Book,’ and its favorable recep- 
tion has encouraged them to produce an- 
other book on similar lines, ‘The Stevenson 
Song Book,’ a musical setting of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s charming ‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’ in which the great novelist re- 
vealed himself as one thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the child nature. Twenty of the 
poems have been provided with music, by 
De Koven, Stanford, Gilchrist, Homer N. 
Bartlett, Hawley, Foote, and Chadwick. 
These songs are hardly on a level with Ste- 
venson’s verses, none of them being special- 
ly original; but they are popular in charac- 
ter, and those who enjoy the average ope- 
retta—which means a great many—will like 
them. 

‘Three Operettas,’ by H. C. Bunner, the 
music by Oscar Weil (Harpers), is another 
volume for young folks in which the poetry 
is superior to the music, though that serves 
its purpose well enough. Although two of 
these operettas are in two acts, and one in 
three, they are all very short, and amateur 
performers with their audiences will find 
them quite amusing. The names of the ope- 
rettas give an idea of their nature—‘The 
Three Little Kittens of the Land of Pie,” 
“The Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” 
and ‘‘Bobby Shaftoe.’’ The scenes are laid 
in various places, but the time is always 
“once upon a time.”’ There are not a few sly 
touches of humor that cannot fail to please 
children beyond their teens. 








The Boston Browning Society Papers. The 
Macmillan Company. 1897. 


In this massive volume the eleven-year-old 
Boston Browning Society olfers to the world 
for the first time a series of essays intend- 
ed to represent one of its ‘many modes of 
activity.” In their preface the editors strike 
the defiant note of those whose efforts have 
hitherto been misunderstood. They claim 
that these papers will 
“demonstrate to the most sceptical of those 
who in the past have failed to perceive the 
significance of the literary movement which 
the Society represents, and, therefore, have 
failed to appreciate the value and perma- 
nency of its results, that the literary cri- 
ticism pursued by the Society has been broad 
in scope as well as impartial and scholarly 
in quality.” 


We fear that there are hardened critics 
whom even these essays, penned as they are 
by “men and women who have attained 
eminence as specialists in philosophy, theo- 
logy, and literature,” will leave cold. 
Among the worshippers of true poetry 
and true romance are those who think that 
there are certain characteristics (and those 
the most essential) in the work of every 
great poet which can only be cheapened by 





the most careful explanations that the 
“sound and broad culture” of Boston can 
furnish. There will ever be those who 
would rather read their “Childe Roland’ 
with a thrill of the mysterious than search 
out its lessons under the guidance of the 
exponents of ethical culture. They will 
complain, with a certain modern critic who 
lamented that the London Browning Society 
had explained his divinity away, that ‘‘where 
one had hoped that Browning was a mystic, 
the Society has sought to show that he was 
merely inarticulate. Where one had fancied 
that he had something to conceal, the So- 
ciety has proved that he had but little to 
reveal.” To the vast majority, however, 
which craves to have every subtlety digest- 
ed into words by the literary critic, these 
essays will afford ample sustenance. The 
esthetic critic, nowadays, needs more than 
ever to remind us of the “long-standing 
feud’”’ between Poetry and Philosophy, which 
Plato hardened his heart to maintain. The 
efforts of the Boston Browning Society seem 
aimed to prove that in Browning these old 
enemies have kissed again with tears. For 
the Society, as for Lessing, the catharsis— 
the soul’s purification by a work of art 
through the emotions of pity and terror— 
must be moral, not esthetic. ‘‘Qu’est-ce 
que cela prouve?” asked a spectator, after 
the performance of ‘‘Athalie.” For the So- 
ciety, every poem of Browning illustrates a 
rule of conduct and bewails the lack of har- 
mony between that rule and the actions of 
the individual soul. Rarely are we allowed 
to forget the “moral culture” that we ought 
to carry away frem a reading of the poems. 
“The Greek words for beautiful and ugly 
have secondary meanings of honorable and 
base,’’ remarks one essayist; ‘‘that is to 
say, ethics -is assumed to be a branch of 
eesthetics—an idea quite contrary to our New 
England bringing up” (p. 398). “. .. I 
think that both Homer and Browning be- 
lieved that poetry should be didactic” (p. 
396). Seldom, indeed, do we meet the pure- 
ly esthetic point of view in these papers, 
though more than one title takes the name 
of Art in vain. 

One distinction, too often neglected, we 
should like to see maintained. The words 
“Philosopher” and ‘Philosophy’ strike the 
eye on every page. But from your true 
philosopher who, judging undisturbed, de- 
cides that the freedom of the will is an 
illusion, that good and evil are merely re- 
lative terms, that there can be no data for 
the belief in the permanence of the ego 
after death, it is a far cry to Browning the 
moralist and the Browning Society point- 
ing the moral. “To-day we look at the 
moral side of a question and neglect the 
others,”’ says the author of “‘Browning’s Art 
in Monologue.” “Nothing is of any ac- 
count except as it helps me to be, except as 
it develops my soul. The world talks in 
such fashion to-day to those who would 
gain its ear. Its favorites are . . . poets 
who preach, like Wordsworth; ...a 
leader of our time must be a teacher of 
morals.’’ This is the keynote of nearly all 
the essays. So we have sixteen pages of 
lessons drawn from ‘Caliban on Setebos,” 
closing in this strain: 


“We Calibanise when we transcribe into 
the character of God our own defects, and 
attribute to Him qualities inconsistent with 
either wisdom, justice, or love. We Cali- 
banise when we impose our intellectual ae 
mitations upon the universe; . 
when we imagine that the universe is me 
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chiefly in our personal interest or In hos- 
tility to us, how much we must resemble 
the creature who takes his own capricious 
likes and dislikes for samples of the Cos- 
mos!’’ (p. 83). 

Is this “literary criticism,’ or is it the 
peroration of a sermon? The sense of the 
chaotic which invades a reader of these es- 
says is, we think, mainly due to this con- 
stant interfusion of Art and Ethics. 

“Broad scope’’ is claimed for these papers 
in the preface. No one who reads the one 
entitled “‘Homer and Browning’”’ will accuse 
{ts author of narrowness of stride. An es- 
say that aims at an “intelligent compari- 
son’’ of Homer and Browning would tax a 
colossus. It is, in a sense, true that “Ho- 


Book’ are both founded on certain infelici- 
ties of married life’’ (p. 391), but the parallel 
of Helen of Troy and Pompilia is one that 
the world should be willing and even anxious 
to let die, along with the striking antithesis, 
‘Homer is often eloquent. Browp- 
ing seldom aims at eloquence.’’ It is in this 
essay (p. 389) that we are told that 

“the probable date of Homer, who, for the 
purposes of this paper, I assume was a real 
person, may be stated roughly as 1200 B. c. 
- . . His works afford the only clue to 
his character; and from them we can but 
infer that he was quite unlike the con- 
sumptive-looking individual represented by 
the bust that bears his name. Like Brown- 
ing, he evidently was a man of the world, 
keen-sighted and robust, with a wide experi- 
ence of life in all its phases.” 

This is to lapse into “careless habits of 
accuracy” with a vengeance. 

Several of these essays treat of the influ- 
ence of the classics on Browning, and quote 
the well-known lines from ‘‘Old Pictures in 
Florence” as a proof of his ‘repudiation, 
once and for ever, of the Pagan ideal’’: 


‘‘To-day’s brief passion limits their range; 
It seethes with the morrow for us, and more. 
They are perfect—how else? they shall never 
change: 
We are faulty—why not? we have time in 
store. 


They stand for our copy. and once invested 
With = OF ean teach we shall see them abol- 
shed.”’ 


It is true that in Browning’s literary life 


pulsive to the true Hellenic temperament. 
Too rarely in that period do we recover the 
calm beauty of ‘‘Pauline”’’ of the early days: 
**They came to me in mg first dawn of life 

I tell you, naught has ever been so clear 

As the place, the time, the fashion of those 

lives: 

I had not seen a work of lofty art, 

Nor woman's beatuy, nor sweet Nature's face, 

Yet, I say, never morn broke clear as those 

On the dim clustered Isles in the blue seas, 

On deep groves and white temples and wet 

caves; 

And nothing ever will surprise me now— 

Who stood before the naked Swift-footed, 

Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair." 

But in later life, when the fever was gone, 
there was a renaissance of classical influ- 
ence shown in his translations of Aeschylus 
and Euripides which may stand for Brown- 
ing’s palinode. Still, we are far from agree- 
ment with tbe author of “Balaustion’s Opi- 
rion of Euripides,” who contends that 
“Browning’s transcript is not a misrepre- 
sentation of the Greek dramatist’ (p. 439) 
We fail to see how one who is acquainted 
with the ‘“‘Alcestis’’ can object to Mr. Ver- 
rall’s statement that ‘‘Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture” is a “‘thorough-going recomposition of 
the subject."’ Balaustion is, in fact, like 
Jowett’s Plato, trés belle, mais peu fidéle. The 
ebvious danger that besets the members of | 
such a society is lest their conviction of 








| goin’ through so much to learn so little, 
mer’s ‘Iliad’ and Browning’s ‘Ring and the | 





The Nation. 
Browning’s supremacy should run away with 
their critical sense—a danger that has not 
always been avoided in these papers. Even 
idolatry of Rrowning is seldom as headlong 
as that of the essayist who (p. 285) gives 
the epithet “bewitching” to the line— 


‘Like a late moon, of use to nobody"; S 


and calls it ‘‘a passage of flawless and satis- 
fying beauty.” 

But the Boston Browning Society's Muse, 
like Hesiod’s, can speak the real truth when 
she will, and incautious admiration is by 
no means the rule in the present case. The 
volume certainly does credit to the industry 
of the Society. ‘‘Whether it’s worth while 


Mr. Weller said of matrimony, is a matter 


| of taste 


The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hough. D 
Appleton & Co. 
In the well-aimed “Story of the West” 
series we have had already two worthy 


40 


theatrical ‘“‘property,”’ he is a hard (and ge- 
nerally sober) fact in history and economics. 
He can gallop, and at times does; but he 
rides through life at a trot. If sometimes 
dramatic, it is because his existence is ge 
nerically so severely practical When we 
understand the average of this curious type, 
there ceases to be mystery in the fact that 
he tamed for sedentary colonization an area 
larger than that which still Includes two- 
thirds of the population of the United States 

Mr. Hough traces this specific American 
type back to its germ in the Spanish-Ame- 
rican vaquero, who was as picturesque, as 


| expert, and as typical, but less a factor in 


as | 


volumes—‘The Story of the Indian,’ by Mr. | 


Grinnell, and ‘The Story of the Mine,’ by 
Mr. Shinn. It would be considerable praise 


to say that the third book in the line fully | 
merited its place; but it would be too little | 


to say of Mr. Hough's rather unexpected 
work, which is thoroughly competent and 
illuminative—an uncommon study of a type 
so strange that we are not yet used to look- 
ing upon it soberly. 


large economies, because ungrowing. Here 
the chain is weakest. There is steady gain 
in the smithing as the author passes, link 
by link, to the first Saxon pupils of the 
Mexican cattle-compeller—the Texan squat- 
ters—and thenceforward. The unprophetic 
beginnings and the foreseeing development 


| of ‘‘the Long Trail’ take hold upon real ro 
; mance. In another land it would have been 


sung by troubadours; here, for a thousand 
to whom “cowboy” is a household simula 
crum, there are perhaps fifty who ever heard 
of this strangest highway in history But 
Mr. Hough brings up the rear. He celebrates 
the Trail, not only with truth, but in a 


i prose which has many large elements of the 


The cowboy has a story, and it was worth | 
cumstance of the Western cattle-man. Suc 


| cessful generalization is another thing; and 


telling. Probably no other figure in Ameri- 
can development has been so misconstrued. 


Every Eastern imagination knows this West- | 


ern person—this picturesque, irresponsible, 
gallopading, sixshootering dime-novel-on- 
horseback. Thousands of sensational or su- 
perficial pages and scores of “wild shows” 
have framed him as settled a convention as 
Uncle Sam—and with about as much ac- 
curacy. Among all who have fattened at his 
expense there has seemed to be no disposi- 
tion to show him as he really is—a hard- 
working, honest, expert, unflinching man 
whose technical education required at least 


| the length of a college ‘‘course’’—and as inevi- 
there was a long Gothic period when he was | 


possessed by the vague, which is ever re- | 


tably must be the man who has accomplish- 
ed so much. It was only with the beginning 
of serious work by Mr. Roosevelt and other 
men who have known the real West and 
were competent to tell of it, that we began 
to get reasonable glimpses 

Yet no one has illuminated the subject 
as Mr. Hough does. With an almost unim- 
peachable knowledge of detail, he has un- 
usual faculty for telling in large. In so 
long a story he sometimes suggests repeti- 
tions; but his style is peculiarly apt to 
theme. It is of the very temper of his fileld— 
clear, forceful, contained; sure-footed and 
bridle-wise as his own “‘cow-pony.”” It 
where runs away with him, but, with so 
steady a hand on the rein, frequently comes 
to an effective eloquence. For further con- 
firmation of how the cowboy does no? talk 
act, or think, one may read Mr. Lewis's con- 
temporaneous ‘Wolfville’ and be amused; to 
discover what this long-rider does feel, how 
little he says of it, and in what fashion he 
says it, it is useful to read Mr. Hough and 
be informed. 

Mr. Hough draws a figure which is not 


only true but convincing. Satisfactory to 


the expert, the cowboy becomes intelligible | 


at last to the layman. Suddenly he stands 
human. He is no longer a freak but a pro- 


| duct—a product and a factor. Instead of a 


epic, and is furthest from what ordinartly 
passes for “‘poetic style." 
Detail is easy to patience, yet no one 


has so accurately detailed the life and cir 


no one has nearly so well exhibited the 
bread significance of this serious, dogged 
shrewd struggle with Nature which made, 
It is not necessary 
to agree with the author as to the kinship 
beef-eating and freedom; but he proves 
the relation of the ‘“‘cow-country”™ to the 
winning of the West. Behind—and enabled 


and mas, the cow-man 


0 


| by-—the cowboy, farms and fences have crept, 
| and a thoroughfare to the Pacific; and, fol- 


| Jowing, have exterminated him 


| 


| 
| 
i 


He was not 
all good, he was not half bad—just a man 
shaped by the frontier; rude but fairly he- 
nisjudged trappers and 

unters and scouts, the Boones and Carsons 
larger horizons by 
ng his own narrow duties to the best 
d grow there. Mr 

ne a service in drawing at 
unique product and factor 


ha Godeys he served 


nat was in him or could 





of one typical stage of our development 





typical though brief It was a service to 
prove the dignity of this one type, which is 
t her form of every type that met and 
wilderness in behalf of civilization 

is particularly aggravating to find In a 

ok of this character such persistent ca- 
cographies G;rama is conscientiously mis- 


spelled ‘“‘gramma’™’ throughout; hacendado is 

iendado” here, with ‘“‘chaparéjos”’ for 

Os Wholly inexcusable is “bron 

the Spanish word for wild.”” No 

owboy ever called his horse ‘“‘Bronch”’; it 

always “Bronk Bronco is a Spanish 

aord, invariable in Spanish and in scholar- 

English; but there are proofreaders who 

seem to fancy that the word is Greek, and 

that the vaquero entitled his horse after 
some “bronchial” infirmity 


Histoire de la Langue et de la littérature 
Francaise. Tome III. Paris: Armand Colin 
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does much more than fulfil the promise of 
the first two, partly, no doubt, because of 
the greater intrinsic interest of the period 
discussed, but still more from the spirit in 
which the collaborators have understood 
their respective tasks. An admirable intro- 
ductory sketch by the editor (Prof. Petit de 
Julleville) sets forth the principles of the 
Revival of Letters, and insists on the fun- 
damental differences in aim and desire be- 
tween the strictly religious reformers and 
their worldly-minded, scholarly contempo- 
raries of the Renaissance. The writer also 
shows clearly, with the help of carefully 
selected quotations, that between the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Revival of Secular Learn- 
ing the solution of continuity was by no 
means so complete as conventional opinion 
would heretofore have had us believe. M. 
Marty-Laveaux’s treatment of Rabelais in 
the succeeding chapter disposes, skilfully 
and without over-display of erudition, not 
only of the gossip frequently connected with 
the satirist’s life, but of the several wire- 
drawn hypotheses which vainly attempt to 
explain the obscurer parts of his work; 
while the critic’s independent conclusions 
force into salient relief the main traits of 
Rabelais’s nature as well as the really im- 
portant part of his literary and philosophical 
labors. One might wish, however, that the 
late Eugéne Noél’s charming, if not learned, 
book had been granted a place in the bibli- 
ography. 

As is but just, the poetry of the sixteenth 
century occupies many pages in the volume. 
No general estimate of the Pléiade, to our 
knowledge, presents so complete and judi- 
cial a view of the movement as that of M. 
Pellissier, which should be read with care 
by all students of French literature who have 
been led to take their opinions from the 
hackneyed, but superficial, verses of Mal- 
herbe and Boileau. Nor is there any para- 
dox in maintaining with M. Pellissier that 
Ronsard and his school were filled with the 
‘classic’ spirit of which the following cen- 
tury saw the complete development, and 
that the Romanticists of 1830, in claiming 
literary descent from the Pléiade, failed to 
understand this vital characteristic of its 
complex tendencies. M. Rigal, in the sixth 
chapter, has no difficulty in giving attrac- 
tiveness to the account of the transition 
from religious to secular plays, but he wise- 
ly refrains from enlisting his readers in 
defence of the high artistic merit of either. 
His concluding sentence, on the Pastoral 
Drama, might without rashness be extended 
to most of the works examined: “Il ne lui 
manquait que d’avoir produit des ceuvres 
de talent, ou, plus simplement, des ceuvres 
qui méritassent d’étre lues.”’ 


Among theologians, Calvin and St. Fran- 
cois de Sales hold the foremost places. While 
diselaiming any intention of touching on 
disputed points of purely theological interest, 
the commentators (MM. Petit de Julleville 
and Rébelliau) have not hesitated to express 
candid opinions on the men themselves and 
the literary worth of their work. Followers 
of the one will probably not relish the char- 
acterization of him as the “Pope of the Re- 
formation,” hostile to the spirit of tolerance, 
and swollen with ‘“égoisme intellectuel’’; 
while the faithful of another order may 
wince over a paragraph which dwells on the 
milk-and-water wordiness of St. Francis’s 
sermons. Much the most interesting chap- 
ter is that devoted to the Moralists,in which 
Montaigne and Charron seem to us to have 
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received the fairest of judgments from M. 
Paul Bonnefon, who takes the latter down 
from the pedestal on which Buckle placed 
him for English readers, and vindicates the 
character of the first of essayists from the 
too common charges of indifference and 
cowardice. The same critic’s examination 
of the scientific literature of the sixteenth 
century, chiefly in the work of Palissy, 
Ambroise Paré, and Olivier de Serres, leaves 
little to be desired, save that, before quoting 
a famous aphorism, ‘L’Art Poétique’ might 
with advantage have been consulted. Boi- 
leau’s verse runs— 

“Ce que von concoit bien s ¢nonce claltrement,”’ 
and not 

“Ce qui se concoit,” 
etc., for reasons of euphony sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

To historians and writers of memoirs a 
somewhat scanty place is allowed in this 
volume, which summarizes the work of 
Sully in two pages. Fuller justice is done 
to Bodin, La Boétie, and the authors of the 
‘Satyre Ménippée’; this last work, by its 
patriotic and national spirit, no doubt com- 
pelling ampler recognition of its merits. 
The last and longest chapter contains M. 
Ferdinand Brunot’s continuation of the 
historical development of the language dur- 
ing the same period. We do not know any 
work in French, generally accessible to the 
public, in which the details of the long 
struggle for supremacy between Latin and 
French are more carefully and interestingly 
worked out, or in which the subject is treat- 
ed with equal fairness and lucidity. We 
would venture, however, to point out a Ma- 
caulayesque mannerism in the writer’s too 
frequent use of the phrase ‘“‘tout le monde 
sait.”’ 

As we have already insisted, the example 
given in this collaboration of French 
scholars and critics calls for imitation in 
English-speaking lands. What strikes one 
most forcibly in it is the careful avoidance 
of the polemical tone, the absence of fad- 
dish bias. It will be hard for any public or 
academic library to do without it. 





Pompeji vor der Zerstérung: Reconstruc- 
tionen der Tempel und ihrer Umgebung, 
entworfen und ausgefiihrt von C. Wei- 
chardt. Leipzig: K. F. Koehler; New York: 
Lemcke & Buecher. 1897. 


This folio volume contains (apart from the 
text, which is printed in large, handsome 
type by Grumbach of Leipzig), twelve full- 
page or double-page plates, made (from 
water-colors) in photogravure by Bruckmann 
of Munich, and 150 process cuts of the finest 
sort, executed in the Royal Academy of Art 
in Leipzig. The merest glance at this triple 
product is enough to show that in artis- 
tic beauty it is not excelled, and hardly 
equalled, by any of the works which have 
ever been published about Pompeii. A more 
careful examination assures one that it is 
to be praised not only for its beauty. The 
author is professor in the Royal Academy 
of Art in Leipzig, and a painter in water- 
colors of real genius. He has lived in 
Italy for many years, and he knows his Pom. 
peii through and through. His work is the 
result of study and painting on the spot, 
not of the theories and dreams of the ar- 
chxologist in his study. His larger illustra- 


tions are real works of art, deserving ad- 
miration as such altogether aside from their | 


archeological value as restorations of the | 
ruins of Pompeii. They have none of the 





stiffness and frigidity that characterize all 
the restorations attempted in the standard 
works on the city which died that it might 
live for ever. The atmosphere of human life 
is all about them, and it is no wonder that 
Ernst Curtius, after studying the first plates, 
admitted ‘‘dass ihm hier zum ersten Mal 
Pompeji menschlich naher trite.’ 

But Weichardt is not merely an artist. He 
is also a practical architect and a scholar 
possessed of a real knowledge and a true 
appreciation of the facts of ancient life. He 
is sufficiently familiar with the literature of 
his subject, ancient and modern, and he has 
a most intimate acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the wonderful Museum of Naples, so 
indispensable to every thorough student of 
Pompeiian and Roman antiquity. Most of 
his smaller pictures are from photographs 
of objects in the museum which he has used 
for the details in his large plates. Others 
are from photographs of the details of the 
ruins which he reconstructs. Of both kinds 
many are here published for the first time. 
There is not a second-hand cut in the whole 
book, and the student will not be repelled 
by the vain repetition of subjects familiar to 
him from his Overbeck, his Mau, or his 
harmless accessory Smith. It is true that 
Weichardt’s work is done throughout from 
the standpoint of an architect, and yet his 
style is such as to make his book popular in 
the best sense of that term. Here and there 
are inserted chapters particularly technical, 
which, as he says, “laymen may skip.” 

The twelve large plates are devoted to the 
Forum Triangulare and its neighborhood, 
the Greek temple, and the temples of Apollo, 
Fortuna Augusta, Jupiter, Vespasian, Isis, 
and the Three Gods, Besides the chapters 
on these buildings, their details, and their 
surroundings, there are two introductory 
chapters on the history of Vesuvius and 
Pompeii, and another on ancient and mo- 
dern excavations on this site. A final chap- 
ter contains a translation of Pliny’s letters 
about the fatal eruption. Prof. Weichardt 
intends to publish a companion volume on 
the public buildings and private houses of 
Pompeii, provided the reception given to the 
present work warrants him in so doing. 
Everybody who sees this book will look 
eagerly to the fulfilment of his promise. 
His restorations are the work of a sane, 
practical mind, and generally it is only in 
small details that they call for hostile 
criticism. His most serious probable error 
seems to be his providing two of his tem- 
ples with an uneven number of columns in 
front; yet he has much to say in defence of 
this peculiarity. 


A Correspondence between John Sterling and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a sketch of 
Sterling’s Life by Edward Waldo Emerson. 
‘Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 

If Carlyle’s ‘Life of Sterling’ is not read 
by many persons nowadays, as Mr. E. W. 
Emerson surmises in his prefatory note to 
this little volume, the more is the pity, 
for, except his ‘Reminiscences,’ it is 
the most tender piece of writing that 
he ever did, and touches religious matters 
in his most persuasive manner. Mr. Emer- 
son resents the “Poor Sterling!’’ note tn it, 


| and there was no doubt too much of that, 


} 


' 


but, nevertheless, the book deserved a 
warmer commendation to his readers than 
Mr. Emerson has given it. His own sketch 
is brief but excellent, within the narrow 
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limits he prescribes for it. If it errs at all 
it is by overestimate of Sterling’s gifts. Time 
has winnowed his harvest of prose and verse, 
as it has many another, and there is not 
much of it that is of the kind which men do 
not willingly let die. He appears to have 
been one of those whose personality is more 
than anything they do, and who mean more 
to their friends than we can justify from 
their writings. In Emerson’s case this per- 
sonal effect of Sterling was so strong that it 
did not wequire their knowledge of each 
other in the flesh. For a friendship so purely 
spiritual, theirs was very warm and inti- 
mate. But it is evident from Emerson’s let- 
ters that he did not find Sterling so stimu- 
lating a correspondent as Carlyle. It is only 
when the shadow of death is resting upon 
Sterling that Emerson’s writing to him at- 
tains his highest mark. 

When we read, in Sterling’s letters, of 
Cornelius as the greatest of modern paint- 
ers, the note is one to give us pause, and 
there are many such. Thus, Tieck was the 
one man in Europe Sterling wished to see. 
His glimpses of Carlyle are interesting, but 
both he and Mr. Emerson, his editor, 
do injustice to his feeling for poetry. 
Sterling writes of him that he “in 
truth hates all poetry except for that 
element in it which is not poetic at 
all.” For absolute disrroof of this one 
has only to turn to the new Life of Tenny- 
son and read the letter Carlyle sent to 
Tennyson on the appearance of the volumes 
of 1842. Sterling himself reviewed those 
volumes in the Quarterly, and so appre- 
ciatively that we do not like to find him 
saying here, ‘“‘Tennyson does better [than 
others], but does little, and they say will 
hardly wake out of tobacco smoke into any 
sufficient activity.” This would be compre- 
hensible as written during Tennyson’s long 
and almost absolute silence from 1833 to 
1842, but, written less than two years after 
the splendid harvest gathered in the volumes 
of 1842, it seems at once ungrateful and ab- 
surd. 








Any one wishing to get, at the least 
possible outlay of time and money, a 
just general impression, at firsi hand, 
of the views of the English Critic whe 
was probably the greatest of our day, 
may do well to try the ‘‘Selections from 
the Prose Writings of Matthew Ar- 
nold” recently gathered by Professor 
Gates of Harvard. Professor Gates's 
introduction may not be found the least 
illuminating or interesting paper in the 
volume. 
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STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
IN SCHOOL. In Three Parts. 


By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 1 6th St. 


Natural Method on a New Plan, with thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


London Weekly Circular of Rare, Choice, and 
Curious English Books from well-known libra- 
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Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series of Papers on Historic 
New York Edited by Maup W. Goopwin, 
A.ice C. Roycg, and Ruta Putnam. With 

29 illustrations and maps. 8vo, gilt top, 

2.50. 

The work does not attempt to give any connected 
history of the city, but to mt authentic ac- 
counts of localities of special interest and to de- 
scribe the features peculiar to the life in the olden 
time in New Amsterdam and early New York. 

The writers who prepared the papers have spared 
no labor in their efforts to make their accounts 
thoroughly trustworthy. They have studied not only 
the standard authorities, but have consulted the 
of the historical societies of the various cities of 
of the historical societies of the various cities of 
the state 


The Cruikshank 
Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories. I. Puss in Boots. 

If. Hop o’ My Thumb. III. Jack and the 

Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 40 repro- 

ductions of the characteristic designs of 

George Cruikshank. 8vo, full gilt edges, 

covers handsomely stamped in gold on both 

sides, $2.00, 

Readers of the Oruikshank Fairy Book will ap- 
preciate and value highly the charming way £ 
which the tales are told, and their imagination 
will be heightened by the clever and delightful il- 
lustrations by George Cruikshank. 


The Central Italian 


Painters of the 
Renaissance. 


By BERNHAKD BERENSON, autbor of ‘:Floren- 
tine Painters,” etc. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Nullification and 
Secession in 
the United States. 


A History of the Six Attempts in the First 

Century of the Republic. By Epwarp Pay- 

son PowWELL, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, probably 
1.75. 


A thoughtful, impartial discussion of state rights 
and of sectional sentiment. 


The Story of the 
Palatines. 


An Episode in Colonial History. By San- 
FORD H. Cops. With maps. 12mo, $2.00. 


The record of the emigrants from the Palatinate 
of the Rhine, who came to this country in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and who oe- 
cupied large sections in North Carolina, Virginia 
New York, and Pennsylvania, presents a story o 
special interest, in many ways unique in the annals 
of our Colonial times. 


The Man of 
Last Resort. 


Or, The Clients of Randolph Mason. By 
MELVILLE D. Post, author of *‘ The Strange 
Schemes of Randolph Mason.” Hudson Li- 
brary, No. 27. 16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Irving’s 
Complete Works 
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umes printed on vellum deckel-edged paper, | 
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ness of his nature, the depth of 
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By Henry W. Lonoretiow. 


New Holiday Edition. A_ beautiful 
book, with an introduction by Miss 
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full-page Illustrations and 12 head and 
tail pieces in color, by Viotet Oaxtey 
and Jessize Wittcox Smrtx, pupils of 
Howarp Pye. 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $2.50. 


(wee Burns 
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Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, W hit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and Browning. 
With a Biographical and Critical Essay 
by W. E. Hentey, Notes and Indexes 
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With a fine portrait of Burns and an 
engraved title-page containing a view of 
Burns's home. 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or 
full levant, $5.50. 


trious subject, by Mrs. James T. 
Friends,’’ etc. 
© Large-Paper Edition, uniform 
Mrs. Stowe’s Works. 


he Story of Jesus Christ 
An Interpretation 


By Exizapetu Stuart Puevps, With 24 beautiful 
Illustrations from the best works of modern mas- 


@ A book of very remarkable interest and significance. 
a formal biography, but presents very effectively those shining «acts 
and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized the lofti- 


ment of his will to the Supreme. 


ife and Letters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe 


A biography of very great attraction, and well worthy of its illus- 
With a portrait. 
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Svo, $4.00, net. 
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uscan Songs 
Collected, translated, and ilius- 


trated by Francesca Avexanpsr, With 
108 superb, highly artistic full-page de 
signs, 
€ Edition de Luxe, limited to so num 
bered copies, cach with Miss Alexan 
der’s autograph and artist's proof Illus 
trations. Large quarto, $100.00, net 


Large quarto, $25.00, net 


€ One of the most important and attrac 
tive publications since Vedder's great 
illustrated edition of The Rubaivat of 
Omar Khayyam appeared 
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By Mary F. Rosson Dae 
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12mo, S1.¢0. 

€ An authentic biography of this illus- 

trious French writer, by a person every 
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Fretps, author of «* Authors and 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By Benjamin Harrison 
Ex-President of the United States 
12mo, $1.50. 


“‘ Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of 
one of the wisest of our Presidents. . . . These chapters possess .. . a permanent value.’’—New 


York Tribune. 
LONDON: As Seen by C. D. Gibson 


Written and illustrated by CaarLtes Dana Gipson. Handsomely bound, with a characteristic 
cover. Large folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 first impressions « f the book, with special features, $10.00 net. 


Mr. G bson’s London scenes include many of the most striking phases of life in that great me- 
tropolis, and bis facile pen bas depicted everything which is most characteristic, with the result of 
presenting a panorama of London views full of color and feel.ng. , The plates of all the illustrations 
which appeared in Seribner’s Magazine have been remade, and much new and unpublished material 
has been added, so that this is practically a new presentation of the subject. The book is Mr. Gibson’s 
most important work thus far, and Is of the greatest laterest. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By George W. Cable 


With 8 full page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT Herter. all reproduced 
in photogravure, and with an original cover design by the same artist. 8vo, $6.00. 
A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. Each $12.00 net. 


This edition of Mr Cable’s masterpieces is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s illustra- 
tions, while charmingly in key with the stories, are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and feeling, and 
the volume, with its wide margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the art 
of book-making on this side of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. By Henry Van Dyke 


With full-page illustrations by Howarp Pye, reproduced in photogravure, decorative borders 
and illuminated title. S8vo, $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein. for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious 
sense have combined to render this story, dealing as it does with the transition to Christianity from 
primitive savagery, vivid and moving in the extreme. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are note- 
wo:thy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work. 


HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Reing a portion of that nobleman’s life omitted from the narrative given to the world of 
fashion under the title of *‘ A Lady of Quality.” 
Ready November 13. 12mo, $1.50. 
Already in its Twentieth Thousand 


“A Lady of Quality,” now in its twenty-sixth thousand, is here followed by what is prohably a 
unfque experiment in fict/1—the volume containing the man’s side of a story, the woman’s side of 
which has been already toia. 


ST. IVES. By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner: in England, 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a better example of a dashing story full 
of life and color and interest.”— Zhe Times, London. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. By Giorgio Vasari 
Edited in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Biasurievp and A. A. Hopkins. 
4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


“ This is in the best sense a popular set of books, and deserves to be successful . . . They will 
be held invaluable wherever Italian art is studied with diligent interest.”’”—New York Triowne. 


MRS. KNOLLYS, And Other Stories. By F. J. Stimson 
(** J. S. of Dale ’’) 
Author of ** Guerndale,” ‘‘ First Harvests,” ‘‘ King Noanett,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


There is a flavor about Mr. Stimson’s stories that is all his own. “ First Harvests,” “The Residu- 
ary Legatee,” *' Guerndale,” ‘‘ The Crime of Henry Vane,” “In the Three Zones,” etc., could have been 
written by no one but "J. 8. of Dale,” and the present volume contains some of his best work includ- 
ing two new stories. ‘ 


SELECTED POEMS. By George lleredith 
Arranged by the author and including all his most popular work, With portrait, 12mo, $1.75, 


** Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordinary a gift of poetic ex- 
pression.”—J. Zangwtll, in Pali Mali Magazine. 


A CAPITAL COURTSHIP. By Alexander Black 


Illustrated from the author’s camera. 12mo, $1.00. 


The present volume is an elaboration of Mr. Black's unique “picture play,” using selections from 
the series of remarkably entertaining photographs made from life by the author, and including snap- 
shots of such prominent men as ex-President Cleveland, Speaker Reed, President McKinley, sir Julian 
Pauncefote, etc. 

New Edition, uniform with the above. 


Miss Jerry. A Love Story. By ALEXANDER BLAck. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin Swift 
Author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A successor to that remarkable and much-discussed novel, “ Nancy Noon,’ will be received with 
intense interest; and “The Tormentor” will be found quite as original astory, both in its substance 
and in the telling. Itiseven more powerful in the serious and intense feeling that the author ex- 


presses in such an individual way. 
NANCY NOON. 12mo, $1.50. 


Fifth Edition. 

TAKEN BY SIEGE. A Novel. By Jeannette L. Gilder, 

Editor of The Critic. 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Gilder, the well known editor of The Cri.ic, has here written a captivating love story. The 
Scene is laid in New York City, and, the principal character being connected withthe Dawn, while the 
heroine is an opera singer, the book contains especially interesting and faithful studies of life ina 
Rewspaper office and upon the stage. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Workers. 


An Experiment in Reality. The 
East. By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. 
With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


This most unusual book tells the expe- 
riences of a college.bred mar who for two 
years earned his living as an unskilled la- 
borer in order to find out for himself the 
actual conditions of the American work- 
ingman. In addition to their great lite- 
rary charm, Mr. Wyckoff’s pages are full 
of interest to the student of social prob- 
lems, for he describes with graphic effect 
his life as a day laborer, a hotel porter, a 
farm hand, and a lumberman., 


Gloria Victis. 
By J. A. MitcuHet., (Editor of 
Life.) 12mo0, $1.25. 

Mr. Mitchell, well known as the editor of 
Life, and as the author of the very popu- 
lar “Amos Judd,” “That First Affair,” 
etc., here presents his most serious and 
important literary work so far. Certain 
phases of New York life have never been so 
sharply etched as in this charmingly written 
novel and romantic tale, and there is a 
mystic and spiritual sentiment underlying 
the narrative that witnesses a literary in- 
tention of novel and peculiar power. 














































































Twelve Naval Captains 
Being a Record of Certain Ameri- 
cans who Made Themselves Im- 
morta’. By MoLLy EL1ior SEa- 
WELL, author of ‘* The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac.” 12mo, 


$1.25. 

It would be difficult to find a more effect- 
ive subject for younger readers than the 
exploits of our early naval heroes, and Miss 
Seawell has handled her material ably. 
She tells of John Paul Jones, Stephen De- 
catur, O. H. Perry, Thomas Macdonough, 
etc., in a way that makes these names liv- 
iv personalities, with all the dash and 
picturesqueness belonging to their time 
and calling. 


Life’s Comedy 
(Second Series.) By various Art- 
ists. Containing nearly 150 
drawings from Life. 4to, $1.50. 


This handsome volume is a companion 
to the ‘First Series” already published. 
It is divided into four parts, ‘ Belles and 
Beaux,” ‘‘In Cupid’s Realm,” ‘Fads and 
Fancies,” ‘‘ Out of Doors,” and has all the 
sparkle and cleverness of the periodical 
from which its contents have been cull d. 




















































































